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John D. Biggers: A new glass for his big customer (p. 30) 
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News of developments from General Electric's Chemical Department that can be important to your business. 





Here’s a new “fan” for G-E plastics 
compounds. 

The rough usage which air circu- 
lators undergo, plus excessive 
breakage in shipment, prompted the 
designers of this fan to look to re- 
search chemists for a better mate- 
rial with which to mold the base. 
The answer? New General Electric 
rubber-phenolic compounds. The 
molder found that these new-impact 

azrials—which offer five times 
greater shock resistance than ordi- 
nary phenolics—could be performed 
and molded more easily—with a sub- 


stantial reduction in finishing costs, 


MAGNETS CUM LAUDE 


Magnet wire can now be insulated 
with a special type of enamel film 
(modified polyvinyl formal) which has 
outstanding mechanical and dielectric 
strength. General Electric chemical 
research in the field of svnthetic resins 


contributed to its development. 


DE-MOTHING 
DE LUXE 

General Electric 
molded the one-piece 
cap for this new aN 
vacuum cleaner spray : 
attachment which must be impervious to 
de-mothing fluids, paints, and insecticides. 
/t is—thanks to careful selection of the 


right plastics material. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Chemical Department 


thout ans G.I 


produet or service, write to Chemical 


} partment, Ge neral Eleetrie Companys, 


Pitt-treld LOL Massachusett. 
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Is release from sticking a problem in 
your business? G-E silicones are being 
used with remarkable success as release 
agents in many types of applications. 


G-E developments in Glyptal* alkyd 
resins for paint vehicles have produced 
protective finishes which are unaffected 
after three years of weathering tests. 


High-heat resistant gaskets made of 
General Electric silicone rubber are 
beang used to seal the oven door open- 


ings of domestic ranges 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. off, 


G-E Chemical Department plants at: Pittsfield, Mass.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Waterford, N. Y.; Coshocton, Ohio; Decatur, Il; 


Taunton, Mass.; Anaheim, Calif. 
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NOW MORE THAN 200,000 BELL TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE AMONG THE 970,000 OWNERS OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


A Business Democracy — The telephone 
business is an outstanding example of a 
business democracy. Nearly everybody uses 
the telephone. More than 550,000 men and 
women operate the business. And 970,000 


people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders— About 
one American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stockholder in every five is a tele- 
phone employee. These 200,000 men and 


women think enough of the business to in- 


vest their savings in it. In the next year or 
so, many thousands of other employees will 
complete payments on stock under the 
Employce Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users — It’s the invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of small 
stockholders in all walks of life in every 
section of the country—all put together - 
that provide the dollars that build, improve 
and expand the best telephone system in the 


world for you to use at low cost. 


if 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a) 


About one family in every fifty in the United States now owns A. T. & T. stock. 
No other stock is so widely owned by so many people. 











THIS PICTURE SHOWS 
WAYS IN WHICH GM 
SERVES TRANSPORTATION 
WITH THRIFTY POWER 


GM's Allison Turbo-Prop and 
Turbo-Jet Engines 
~ power new U S. military planes. 
GM Diesel-Powered Ship 
~ example of Diese! power on 
larger seagoing vessels. 

GM Diesel-Powered Fishing Boot 
— typical of the maritime workhorses 
run on Diesel power. 

GM Diesel Coach 
- a familiar sight on city streets 
and highways 
GM Diesel Switching Locomotive 
— workhorse of the yards 


GM Diesel Locomotive 
[ue sia — for all services on Americon 
ee ee a railroads. 
. New Chevrolet Truck 
— 82 models, 9 wheelbases. A truck 
for every hauling need 
New Diesel-Powered GMC 
Truck-Tractor 
— lightest Diesel ever put to work 
in heavy-duty trucking. 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Mondoy 
evening over the ABC Network, coast to coost, 


Key to thrifty hauling 


In the transportation field, General Motors secks to develop the right power for the purpose. 


‘Thus vou will find trucks built for certain types of service benefiting by GM's 
betterment of gasoline engines, while in other trucks you will find the latest version of the 
GM two-cycle Diesel engine. 


GM Diesel power has also made its contribution to the railroads — to ships built for many 
dutices—as well as to trucks and coaches. 


Even in the air, GM’s search for better power has produced, in addition to the Turbo Jets, a 
new ‘Purbo-Prop aircraft engine, with a record low weight-to-horsepower ratio. 


So the research, engineering and production skills which contribute value to passenger cars 
are likewise the key to steadily better motive power on the land, sea or in the air. 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
Your Key to Greater Value - ). 


GM DIESEL « ELECTRO. MOTIVE « GMC TRUCK & COACH « ALLISON AIRCRAFT ENGINES « CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
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Sales-Building “CO | ility”’ 


in your 


Ic adds up as simply as 1-2-3, like this: 
1; Take a new, objective look at your 
product .. . with a sharp “mathematical 
eye” ...to see whether it could do 
more for your customers if it could count. 
2: If you see the glimmer of a hidden 
Count-ability, call in a Veeder-Root 
engineer. 


Veeder-Root 


product! 


3: If he agrees that you've “got some- 
thing”... and develops it into a new 
sales-promotion feature, then... 


TO SUM UP, you build a Veeder-Root 
Counter into your product as an integral 
part... and proceed to bring in a 
“gusher” of new orders. Now, let’s see 


if we can strike oil for you! 





== ™ 


MEDIUM SIZE COUNTER 
(shown) counts strokes and curns, 
is built inte scores of praducts from 
oil-well depth measures to tabulat- 
ing machines and turnstiles. One of 
hundred ¥ 3, basic 
types of which re shown in FREE 
8-PAGE BOOK. SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY. 





JONVINTTTEDRIS | count Antigo tr 





VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


In Conada:V eeder-Root of Canada, Led., 955 Sc. James Street, Montreal 3 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Led., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland 











If you make construction equipment... 


WIRE... Belden 


AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized cable — improved 
cables developed specifically for the welding 
industry. 


CUT COSTS in lowered production waste 
and fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut 
costs by reducing customer complaints — 
cutting repair comebacks — for low-cost 
maintenance and insurance of customer 


good will. 
Plus Protection ; 
on Belden CUT COSTS: specify Belden Weld- 
Welding Cable ing Cable. Check its advantages 
with Belden engineers, today. 


Belden Manufacturing 
Company 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Mellon Bank—U. S. Steel Building, Pittsburgh 





Westinghouse Selectomatic has made it possible for modern buildings to reach 

a new horizon in convenience, service and efficiency. 

A building is only as efficient as the ability of its elevators to move people in and out. 
And Westinghouse Selectomatic has an ingenious electrical brain that instantly and auto- 
matically matches elevator service to demand . . . keeps traffic flowing at peak efficiency 
every minute of the day . . . under all traffic conditions. 





Eighteen of these Selectomatic Elevators will be installed in the new Mellon-Steel Building, 
now going up in Pittsburgh. Tenants and visitors will find it quick, easy and convenient 
to move in and out. Will find their calls for cars answered with minimum waiting time. 
Will find that Westinghouse Selectomatic is truly science’s greatest achievement in elevator 
transportation. 


See the complete story of Selectomatic. Write on your letterhead for a showing of our 
sound film, “Speeding Vertical Transportation With Selectomatic.” Write: Eleva*or Division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Dept. A-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


5-98579 YOU CAN BE SURE. iF ITS 


Westinghouse 
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Highlights 


In This Issue 





Labor Problem 


e Wages are off on a runaway, and 
Washington will have to find itself a 
wage policy—and a strike policv—very 


quickly. Pog 


Credit Problem 


eFRB’s McCabe wants to fight infla- 
tion with high interest rates; Treasury's 
Snyder wants to finance a war with low 
rates. Solution: selective controls. P. 24 


Gasoline Problem 


e With warplanes to fuel, gasoline pro- 
ducers are poised to end the octane race 
by an agreement to lower motor-gas 
ratings. . | awk 


Rug Problem 


@ Wool is priced out of this world and 
scarce at any pr¢ce—yet evervone wants 
rugs. Answer: Use rayon. F. 56 


Industrial Sales Problem 


@ Dicsel locomotive builders are work- 
ing their way through the job of. re- 
equipping the railroads too fast for 
comfort. GM's solution: new plants to 
specialize in maintenance. P. 40 


Asian Problem 


e The U.S. wants to keep the Russian 
boot off Korea—and Asia gencrally. But 
Koreans don’t like us much better than 
Stalin. Possible solution: a U.N. pro- 
tcectorate? P. 35 


Off With Their Heads 


@ Old Vrederic Dumaine has sct some 
kind of record by getting nd of 16 of 
the New Haven’s top officials. What's 
he up to? P. 64 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Automotive 

Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Finance Serra 
International Outlook 
Labor 

Marketing 

The Markets 

New Products 
Production 

Regional Report 
The Trend 
Washington Outlook 
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When “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon is 
used as the chain warp in carpeting, less yarn 
is needed to bind the wool tufts in place. Yet 
the carpet is lighter, stronger and more flexible. 
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J — 1s the yarn that makes garden hose so strong and durable 
that one manufacturer offers it with a ten-year guarantee. It’s 


the yarn that took the “stretch” out of V-Belts . .. without in- 
creasing price. 

It's Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon—the yarn that 
Can you can be used to build sales advantages into many different kinds 

of products... frequently with decreasing cost. 
build up your sales “‘Cordura” is inherently stronger than natural fibers generally 
; en used. It is made of continuous filaments, with no short ends to 
with this pull apart under strain. And it is engineered to unvarying uni- 


structural yarn? 











formity—no thigks and thins. 


“Cordura” yarn may help you build a more salable product 
... and help you keep costs down. 


“mac u 8. PAT OFF. 


GE? THE PULL STORY of “Cordura” in the new 
manual, ‘“Sinews for Industry.” It gives physical 


properties of “Cordura”... and tells how Du Pont 

will help you profit from the compact strength of 

“Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon. Write Rayoo 

Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Tra Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tt 7 a 2 e : 
Du Pont Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
for RAYON...for NYLON...for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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Wagner Transformers power the production 
of Rohm & Haas “Chemicals for Industry” 


Production of ‘‘Chemicals for 
Industry” by the Rohm and Haas 
Company, makers of famed Plexi- 
glas, is not a simple one-plant 
operation. The products of one of 
their plants may have no resem- 
blance to the commercial products 
into which they are integrated at 
another plant. The natural raw ma- 
terial found in Texas, for instance— 
the processed chemicals manufac- 
tured there—and Plexiglas, an end 
product manufactured in another 
plant—are all part of a great modern 
production chain. 

Power for production—with Rohm 


and Haas as with any modern in- 
dustry—is provided by electricity. 
The manufacture of chemicals in the 
Rohm and Haas plant in Deer Park, 
Texas, is powered by Wagner 
Transformers and Wagner Motors. 
Wagner transformers in the main 
substation take energy at 69,000 
volts and feed it to the low voltage 
substation at 2400 volts. The low 
voltage substation of Wagner trans- 
formers (illustrated above) in turn 
furnishes 480 volts to motors and 
to small air-&boled Wagner trans- 
formers which furnish 120 volts for 
lights and other single phase loads. 


Wagner engineers are qualified to 
specify the proper transformers and 
motors for your requirements as 
well. Consult the nearest of our 31 
branch offices or write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo., U. S. A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC | 
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Any lingering doubts about the explosively inflationary nature of the 
economy right now were swept aside this week. 








The new round of wage boosts (page 19) takes care of that. 
Higher hourly wages contribute directly to more spendable income. So 
does the steadily lengthening work week. 
Increased personal income taxes will be hardly any offset at all. 
* 
Unions are out to keep wage rates ahead of prices. But, at the same time, 


labor is helping pump up the inflation. 








Everyone is aware of the direct effect of rising wages on prices. 
But there are indirect effects, too. This “fifth round’ (or whatever it 
is) probably will be accompanied by strikes. 








Traditionally, strikes are deflationary. But, since the end of the war, 
they have not been. They have just shut off the flow of needed goods. And, 
from now on, they will scare people into new hoarding. 

‘ ® 

Factories, at the same time that they raise wages, will be competing for 

more and more employees. 








Wages thus are the primary bait in this game. 

Military contractors (notably plane makers) already are luring workers 
out of consumer-goods manufacturing. And makers of consumers’ hard 
goods woo hands away from soft goods via generally higher pay scales. 

This is quite a merry-go-round. Soft-goods factories have to depend 
largely on raiding the trade and service lines. (Emergency workers, when 
recruited, go for the better paid jobs.) 

8 

Factory employment is bound to rise a good bit from present levels. 

Manufacturers now employ only about 1 %2-million more people than at 
this time in 1941; factory jobs today are something more than three million 
under the wartime peak of 17,856,000. 

» 
Most of the factory workers hired this summer have been taken on by 


the hard-goods plants. 











The only soft-goods gain of any size, in fact, has been the seasonal 
upturn in food processing. Textile mill employment actually is down. 

Hard-goods factories, on the other hand, show gains right across the 
board. They have added more than 400,000 workers since April. 

That's a rise of nearly 7% vs. less than 2% in nondurables. 

And this disparity will grow. From mid-1941 to the wartime peak, pro- 
duction jobs in hard-goods lines grew by more than 3.3 million; the gain 
in soft goods for the same period was under half a million. 

e 

Probably a net of four-million workers can be found. Actually, available 
emergency workers and natural manpower growth could add five million. 

But, of these, the armed forces plan to take about one million. 

That leaves quite a pool to draw on. You will be able to hire additional 
hands even though you won't get the skills you want. 

e 

Materials put more of a ceiling on output than manpower. There is some 
slack in labor, even at the present record level of employment. 

Trade-and-service employment is more than four million above what it 
was before the last war. Construction employment is up half a million; cut- 
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backs just as severe as in World War |] would free another half million here. 
Besides, with factory employment now around 15 million, we have only 
about two million under arms. In 1943, when factory employment approached 


18 million, we had five times that many in the armed services. 
€ 


One sure thing: No matter what happens to employment elsewhere, 
the number working for the government will go up. 








Early in 1941, there were about 3/2-million government workers (local, 
state, and federal). The wartime peak was above six million. Today’s figure 
of 534-million will grow—if only to administer the coming controls. 

& 
Limitations on the use of rubber aren't going to pinch too hard. 


Auto output sooner or later is bound to be cut back for want of steel. 
That will reduce the need for original-equipment tires. 

Then, too, the restriction comes at a time of seasonal decline in demand 
for tires. The slack driving season is at hand. 

Finally, the cut for September-December to one-third total use in the 
year ended July | provides a very liberal base. It’s lower than we ran through 
the summer, but this summer's was an extraordinary boom. 

e . 

Theoretically, the cut in rubber use will be totally at the expense of the 
natural product. Synthetic’s price advantage dictates that. 

However, it may not work out that way. Tire makers can sell anything 
they build to a ration-frightened public. In other words, they can pay over 
50¢ a tb. for rubber to put it into deluxe tires. 

The way the natural rubber price bounced this week, maybe they will. 
Or else, government stockpilers were scrambling for it. Somebody certainly 
ran the price up. 














e 
Clothing is bound to cost more from now on. Wool skyrocketed in the 
Australian auctions this week. Raw cotton went above 39¢ a Ib. (10-market 
average) to set a new postwar high. Prices of synthetic yarns have been rising, 


too. 
On top of that, hides seemed this week to have resumed their rise. 


e 
Corn output this year may not make the predicted 3.1-billion bu. Or, 
if it does, a lot is likely to be of poor keeping quality. 
The government's weekly report on crop weather says lowa’s crop is 


three weeks later than last year “with 66% -estimated to mature before 
normal frost dates.” The rest of the main Corn Belt is two weeks late. 


Thus early frost could mean a lot of soft corn. 
e 


Industry will be breaking records right and left from now on. 

Use of electric power not only is climbing steadily above 6-billion kwh. 
a week; it also has widened its gain over a year ago to 15%. 

U. S. petroleum output is above 5.6-million bbl. a day. That threatens 
the 1948 record (which will probably topple this month). And refining 
(including imported oil) has set a new high above 6-million bbl. daily. 

Steel has rebounded from the rail-strike curtailment, once again is 
near theoretical capacity. 

And the Federai Reserve Board estimates that its index of industrial 
output will be about 204 for August (against June's 199, July's 197). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 2, 1950, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Vork, N.Y. 




















It would be wonderful, wouldn’t it, if 
you could be at every prospect's elbow 
just after he finished reading your ad. 
Then you could direct him quickly to 
one of your dealers. 

Well, the ‘yellow pages’ of the tele- 
phone directory can do that job for 
you. They’re handy to every telephone 
.-.in homes, offices and stores. 

Let’s suppose you are using *Trade 
Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages.’ 
You can say in your newspaper and 


Shortest distance to a sale... 


magazine advertising that your local 
dealers are listed in the ‘yellow pages’ 


of telephone directories. Then all your 
prospect has to do is reach for his 
telephone book. 

The ‘yellow pages’ tell him who 
sells your product... make it easier 
for him to buy... help shorten the 
distance to a sale. 

For more information, call your local 
telephone business office or see the 
latest issue of Standard Rate & Data. 


*Trade Mark Service means your brand 
name or trade-mark displayed over a 
list of your authorized dealers’ names 
and addresses in the ‘yellow pages.’ 
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CELANESE RESEARCH DEVELOPS NEW PRODUCTION METHODS 
TO MEET GROWING DEMANDS... 


Propylene Glycol is one of the most effective bases for auto- WHAT MAKES CELANESE* PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
mobile anti-freezes. [te has everything an engine needs for AN EXCELLENT BASE FOR ANTI-FREEZES? 
winter protection, Recognition of its excellence has led to © Non-poisohdus ... the only nen-toxic anti-freeze 
increasing demand by the automobile market. base now in use. \ 

Celanese research has helped meet this need by pioneering Non-corrosive )..no odors or fumes. 


new methods of propylene glycol production from petroleum Forms slush, not solids, at rated freezing point and 
below ... extra protection agai 9 9 





natural gases. This, together with new plant facilities promises 
a digh volume to meet industrial demands. Can carry off 10% more heat than other glycols. 
Will not evaporate or boil off in hottest weather, 


Within the -_ few years, Celanese research has brought highest oltitudes or heeviest duty vee 


a number of organie chemicals into low cost) commercial Free pouring . . . down to 75° below zero. 
production: solid forms of formaldehyde, new plasticizers, 
fuel additives, low cost solvents, hwdraulic fluid bases. If you 
are interested in these, or tn other Celanese Organic Chemicals 
you are invited to write for the Celanese Chemical Brochure. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Dept. #9-1, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
ACIDS + ALCOHOLS + ALDEHYDES * GLYCOLS + KETONES «+ PLASTICIZERS * SOLVENTS 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








§ Lotest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above) . . 2. “2178 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 180,540 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $40,226 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,346 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).............¢52eee ees 5,699 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,873 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 81 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 61 
Money in circulation (millions) $26,963 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +12% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 176 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), July. .172.5 ee 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 469.7 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 296.0 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 359.1 
Finished steel composite (Irom Age, Ib.)............ ccc ccc ccncccccccccccs 3.837¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $40.92 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............ecee eee eeeeeeees 22.521¢ 
Went (so, 2, Rend: winter, Kansas City; We). 005 sid ccc dececcccccsvee $2.19 
Suger (mw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 2... 0. ccccccccccscscsccesscccecs 6.25¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 38.50¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)...... $2.85 
Rul ber (ribbed smoked sheets, ‘im Nc weucors obese cucnabeuucee 54.40¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........2seeeeeeeees . 147.4 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) .229 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody's) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 48,561 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 68,176 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 14,512 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,296 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 34,894 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,176 
Excess reserves, al! member banks. 800 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 18,883 


*Precliminary, week ended August 26th. 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). +Revised. 
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8Date for 


Precedi 
Week” 


1221.4 


90.6 

+ 190,879 
$34,258 
6,370 
5,708 
+1,813 


80 

61 
$26,976 
t + 25% 
186 


459.9 
+289.7 
352.6 
3.837¢ 
$41.58 
22.530¢ 
$2.21 
6.26¢ 
37.96¢ 
$2.65 
+48.20¢ 


148.3 
3.23% 
2.61% 

14-13% 
14-14% 


48,098 
68,116 
14,359 
2,586 
35,078 
6,133 
730 
18,889 


100.7 
191,978 
$50,870 

6,190 

5,522 

1,873 


76 

62 
$26,915 
+46% 
160 


170.2 
450.0 
271.4 
355.0 
3.837¢ 
$37.33 
22.500¢ 
$2.29 
6.20¢ 
38.53¢ 
$2.50 
50.10¢ 


141.3 
3.27% 
2.63% 

14-13% 
14-13% 


48,466 
68,028 
13,911 
2,673 
35,727 
5,949 
850 
18,636 


Yeor 


Age 
183.9 


86.3 
155,367 
$29,057 

5,523 
4,769 
1,254 


73 

49 
$27,328 
-7% 
176 


168.5 
399.1 
223.4 
296.0 
3.705¢ 
$23,33 
17.625¢ 
$2.06 
5.91l¢ 
30.57¢ 
$2.05 
16.9l¢ 


120.8 
3.38% 
2.61% 

14-11% 
14% 


46,316 
65,121 
12,942 
1,957 
37,114 
4,949 
913 
18,081 


"1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 

52 
$9,613 
+17% 
228 


105.2 
198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.41 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


+#27,777 
++32,309 
t +6,963 
+41,038 
++15,999 
+ +4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


Latest Week’ on each series om request, 


13 








CREW ON SINKING SHIP saved through radio 
SOS. Storage batteries are essential equipment in 
the operation of ship radios and other electronic 
used in 


safeguards. Many Exide Batteries are 
these and other marine services. 


Directly or indirectly, the wide- 
spread use of Exide Batteries bene- 
fits you and your business in many 
ways, for there are Exides for every 
storage battery need. In industry, 
Exide Batteries supply motive power 
for battery-electric materials-han- 
dling trucks, mine locomotives and 
shuttle cars. Railroads use vast 
numbers of Exides for car lighting, 


WINTER TROUBLE SHOOTING is rough and rugged for the telephone man 


who maintains the wires that carry your voice. The electric current that flows 


through millions of miles of telephone lines is snfeguarded by Exide Batteries. 


HOME ON WHEELS, with every con- 
venience to make travel comfortable fast, flexible shuttle cars, now 
and enjoyable, including abundant 
light and air-conditioning. On many 
passenger cars, Exide Batteries help 
supply current for these services. 


air-conditioning, Diesel locomotive 
cranking, signal systems. 


Exides are used in telephone, tele- 
graph, radio and television service 
... In aircraft, ocean vessels, central 
stations. They supply cranking 
power for husky off-the-highway 
equipment, and current for emer-~ 
gency lighting in buildings of every 


MORE COAL per man because of 


extensively used in modern mines. 
Many of these haulage units, to- 
gether with large numbers of 
mine locomotives and trammers, 
are powered by Exide Batteries. 


kind. And on millions of cars, trucks 
and buses, they prove daily that 
‘When it’s an Exide, you start.” 
Information regarding the applica- 
tion of storage batteries for any 
business or industrial need is avail- 
able upon request. 


Exide 


Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. OL 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
SEPT. 2, 1950 


I 


Another $10- to $15-billion defense program is in the making. The plan 
Is to send it to Congress either this fall or in January. 

That’s on top of the $30-billion-plus scheduled for the next 12 months, 
and will push defense appropriations into the $40- to $45-billion range. The 
total is more than can be spent by next midyear. But most of it will be 
committed by letting contracts, and thus will become a claim on scarce 
manpower and scarce materials. 


Connt on controls fanning out in the months ahead, as war orders build 
up and push civilian production down from the present highs. 

Controls at the start still will be limited. Truman is sold on this, 
thinks it’s all that’s needed for now. Besides, it takes time to set up a huge 
machine for a general control program. 


As an example, take price control: Pressure for selective ceilings is 
mounting. And this time, the heat isn’t from the unions alone. Now the 
military, too, is uneasy. The reason is that inflation is cutting the defense 
dollar’s buying power. The cost of war is rising along with the cost of 
living. 

But Truman will be cautioned against any quick freeze. Advice to him 
will be to devise a workable system first. This seems to put ceilings off 
quite a while. 

ae 

Wage ceilings must accompany price ceilings. That’s what Congress - 
is specifying in its control bill. So if this clause stays in the bill, Truman 
would have to freeze steel wages if he wants to put a ceiling on steel 
prices. 

This is another reason why Truman will be reluctant to move quickly 
on prices. Wage ceilings before elections would be unpopular, even though 
they can be adjusted upward. 

The basic commodities will be considered first for price ceilings— 
metals, rubber, chemicals, construction materials. They are war muscles. 


8 
The more immediate controls, those at the top of Truman’s list, are 
designed to cut civilian demand and divert materials to defense. 
e Consumer credit curbs will dull auto and appliance demand a bit. 
e Inventory limitation will discourage some overstocking. 
e Priorities will give defense contracts first claim on materials. 
But these are weak anti-inflation weapons. The most Truman’s advisers 


hope is that they will slow the uptrend. They won’t reverse or even stop it. 
Allocations, civilian cutbacks, and wage and price controls are likely later. 


The stage is being set for a price-wage spiral. Unions aren’t waiting 
for contracts to expire. Neither are employers (page 19). With living costs 
rising and profits high, unions want contracts reopened. And many com- 
panies which settled this year for no wage boost will follow Chrysler’s lead, 
and pay off now to avoid labor and manpower headaches. 


No-strike pledge by labor seems unlikely, short of a much bigger war. 
The idea has been talked quietly by Symington’s NSRB and some union 
leaders. Green of the AFL leans toward it, with reservations. But Murray 
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WASHING *ON of the CIO will have no part of it until his steel workers get a raise. And 
BUREAU John Lewis flatly says to count him and his mine workers out. So that 
SEPT. 2, 1950 makes the talk mostly froth. 


Truman’s plan for divided authority on controls is coming under fire, 
even before it actually gets into operation. 

The criticism is this: It isn’t clear where the powers of Agriculture 
over foods and fibers, Interior over fuels, and Commerce over most other 
industries begin and end. So each department will grab for as much author- 
ity as possible. That means jurisdictional disputes later. 


Truman will have to settle the conflicts. Cabinet officers don’t like a 
coordinator riding herd on them, telling them what to do. They are inclined 
to take their troubles directly to the boss. 


A special mobilization agency outside the regular departments is in 
prospect later on. It would be similar to the old War Production Board. 
The plan is to set it up when and if the job gets too big for the depart- 
ments to handle. 

e 


World War II facilities sold as surplus won’t be taken back by the gov- 
ernment. Officials say there is no need to recapture them so long as private 
owners who have special facilities for defense production take contracts. 
Besides, reconversion of some would be impractical. The “Big Inch” pipeline 
is an example. It carried oi] during the war, but now carries natural gas 
which has become vital to the economy of many communities. 


NLR TLE NA RE ATTAIN IE, SIR” 


Yi PET 


Congress plans to suspend business Sept. 9, but may have to stay 
another week or so beyond that date to clean up its legislative program: 
Then the session probably will go on again in the fall, after elections are 
out of the way. 


The extra $16-billion for defense will be voted by the Senate next week. 
This is the big procurement money in the $30-million defense program. 
Two-thirds of it are for “hardware.” 

Taxes to pay ,for defense: The $5-billion stopgap boost on individuals 
and corporations is merely the starter. Another rise will come in 1951. 

A new excess-profits tax will be voted next year. It will become a sort 
of loose ceiling on rising corporation profits. 


The Communist control bill passed by the House is much more drastic 
than Truman wants, and there’s doubt the Senate will do any real toning 
down job on it. So the White House may try to stall the bill and let it die. 

It wouldn’t do the Democrats any good if Truman got a bill which he 
felt he had to veto. The idea that Washington is soft with the Reds is wide- 
spread. 

a 


Censoring of Matthews and MacArthur is due less to what they said 
than to the fact that they talked out loud. 


Preventive war is impractical, of course. But when the Navy Secre- 
tary suggested it might become necessary, he was reflecting a rising feel- 
ing here that the U.S. cannot stand a series of Koreas without a showdown. 

As to keeping Formosa out of red hands, that will be done. 
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"COME ON, BUTCH... WE’RE GOING FOR A RIDE!” 


UST about everyone, including the pup, enjoys a ride in 

the family car. 

But unfortunately, some rides end in accidents. Will you 
discover too late that your automobile insurance is inade- 
quate to pay one of the high verdicts that many juries are 
awarding? Have you been to/d that a small extra premium 
would provide safe limits for your liability coverage? 

Hardware Mutuals full-time experienced salesmen always 
recommend adequate coverage. Policyholders are delighted 
with this friendly, capable service. And they are pleasantly 
surprised, as you will be, at the /ow net cost of Hardware 


dnsurance for your AVUTOMOBILE.. 


Mutuals insurance. Dividend savings returned to policy- 
holders since organization now total over $88,500,000! 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy makes your in- 
terests our first consideration—assures you fast, sympathetic, 
day-and-night service plus prompt, fair claim handling. 
3,000 attorneys and adjusters represent us in every county 
of every state. 

To get the whole story now, simply call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 
You'll find him ready and anxious to help you! 


Home... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


¥.&, Par, 


Stevens Point, Hiiconste 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





f in paper handling 
tn alitoinatie features 


Compact typing-computing keyboard 

that speeds operation; new and improved 

features that speed paper handling; a 

score of automatic features that reduce 

manual effort put this Burroughs in a 

class by itself when it comes to speed and 
_ ease in handling accounting work. 


It’s a versatile machine, too, that will 
handle a// your accounting —customers’ 
accounts, vendors’ accounts, payroll, 
quarterly and annual government re- 
ports, stores ledger, cost ledger, general 
ledger, account analysis . . . that posts 
any record or any combination of related 
records complete in one operation! 





Let us show you how this one-machine 

accounting system can speed your ac- 

_ counting work, cut your accounting 

’ costs. Call your local Burroughs office, or 
mail the coupon. 





Ask fo see this portfolio! 


@ For the complete story on this remarkable 
Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machine .. < 
for the complete story of its work on the common 
and not-so-common accounting records of 
business, just fill in and mail the coupon. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detrolt 32, Michigan 


[ would like to see your new portfolio “Complete Ac- 
counting Records— All Prepared On One Machine.” 


STREET AND NUMBER______ WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


CITY AND STATE Hoan Burroughs 


| 
! 
| 
| 
I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Truman's Next Problem 


Chrysler's voluntary pay increase has turned loose a wage 
avalanche. Administration isn't ready, hadn't expected to deal with 
labor policy until next year’s big contract negotiations. 


Washington planners assigned to 
labor problems are recovering from a 
shock. Like Pope Gregory XIII in 
1582, Chrysler Corp. has changed the 
calendar with a stroke of the pen. 

The idea men in the White House, 
in the National Security Resources 
Board, and in the Dept. of Labor had 
figured on plenty of time to formulate 
a national policy on wage controls. 
Nothing would be needed until after 
the November elections. 

This week, Chrysler broke the wage 
pattern wide open—and made the need 
immediate 
e Contract Dates—The old time table 
was based on expiration dates in 
important union contracts. The tra- 
ditional pattern-making agreements— 
notablv those in steel and auto—weren’t 
open for renegotiation before the end 
of the year (BW —May27'50,p19). 
Chrysler, for example, which is impor- 
tant enough to have shaped national 
wage movements in the past and to 
shape them again, had a contract that 
provided for no wage reopening until 
Aug. 1, 1951. 

Then Chrysler tossed that contract 


out the window. The company has 
never had a reputation for softness to- 
ward unions, and only four months ago, 
it fought through a 100-day strike. But 
last week, it voluntarily agreed to give 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) an 
immediate 10¢-an-hour increase. 





INCOME-—BY REGIONS 


Consumer income — and 
purchasing power—are rising 
all over. But some parts of 
the country are rising a lot 
faster than others. And the 
new activity created by the 
expanding war cffort~is likely 
to accentuate those regional 
differences in growth. 

Each month, — BUSINESS 
WEEK estimates the level of 
consumer income, region by 
region. For this month's 
Regional Income Indexes and 
a report on regional economic 
developments, turn to page 50. 











At that point, the earth moved under 

Washington. An avalanche was com- 
ing—a wage avalanche. 
@ Discontent—Why did Chrysler do it? 
‘The answer seems clear. Its employees 
were discontented. Small grievances 
were causing wildcat strikes; some 20,- 
000 were off the job just before the pay 
increase. Rising prices and the General 
Motors cost-of-living wage increase 
made Chrysler workers feel they were 
working for the wrong company. There 
were indications that Chrysler was los- 
ing men to other plants in Detroit's 
tight labor market. And no company 
wants to be caught with lower pay 
scales than its competition, if a wage 
freeze is coming. 

From Chrysler’s point of view, a 

wage increase now is good realistic 
policy. The company has no official 
comment on a_ frequently expressed 
Detroit idea—that it could have got by 
with 5¢ to match the GM cost-of-living 
adjustment. But clearly its liberal grant 
was intended to buy a big package of 
employee and union goodwill. 
e All in Line—By this weck, as Briggs 
Mfg. and Packard followed the Chrys- 
ler lead with similar pay boosts, it 
looked as though the whole auto indus- 
try would soon fall in line. Other 
industries, too, not all of them CIO- 
organized, are joining the parade. Lum- 
ber mills in the Northwest, textile 
plants in the South, and many between 
are raising wages. 

It scems clear that Washington will 

cither have to get a wage policy fast 
or bow before a wage runaway. 
e One at a Time—It looks as if Wash- 
ington will bow. If wage controls are 
to mean anything, they must be safe 
guarded by strike controls. Otherwise, 
unions would be free to enforce their 
own economic policies by strikes. And 
for the present, the Administration, de- 
spite its seizure of the railroads to re- 
move a strike threat, is not settling 
policies in labor disputes; it is dealing 
with them one at a time. 

This is how Washington is planning 
to handle strikes—as of this week: 

e No new labor-disputes machin- 
ery will be set up now. The Adminis- 
tration will use whatever devices are 
already available. 

@ The Dept. of Defense will work 
more closcly with the Conciliation 
Service. It is to keep Conciliation 
closely advised of the military impor- 
tance of each “‘situation.” Conciliation 
will wheel in its best talent for these. 

e The President will use more 
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fact-finding boards, each established to 
deal] with a particular dispute. 

e@eAsa oe resort, struck or threat- 
ened properties will be seized by the 
government. 

This is a pretty modest program 

which does not involve much creative 
thinking. The fact is that National Se- 
curity Resources Board people had been 
making blueprints for a Pearl Harbor, 
not planning for a semi-emergency. So 
in the present gituation, the Concilia- 
tion Service is the key agency, and its 
head, Cyrus Ching, is the key man. 
e@ War Labor Board?—Early next weck, 
the Senate labor-management — sub- 
committee will begin hearings on the 
whole problem. Because legislation 
isn’t indicated, very little of practical 
importance is expected to come from 
the sessions. Industry representatives, 
labor leaders, and former public mem- 
bers of the National War Labor Board 
will testify, however, and their discus- 
sion should show what policies can be 
expected to draw the widest support. 
One thing they'll discuss: Sen. Morse’s 
suggestion of a national labor-manage- 
ment conference to seck a_no-strike, 
no lockout agreement—out of which 
might come a new war labor board. 


: Law Guards Gl 


t Wartime law is still in effect, 
' means that servicemen can’t be 
} sued over civilian debts, con- 
tracts, or nonpayment of rent. 


Uncle Sam is still looking after the 
* financial affairs of servicemen fighting 
= in Korea and on duty elsewhere in the 
' world. ‘The Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Civil 
§ Relief Act, originally enacted in 1940, 
is in full force today. It covers every- 
£ onc in the armed services. 
i The act suspends the enforcement 
of civilian liabilities of persons in mili- 
tary service 
e Like 1918 Act—The act is similar to 
one passed in 1918 for the benefit of 
World War I servicemen, For purposes 
of Article IV (suspending insurance 
prenuum payinents to commercial in- 
surance firms), the act of 1940 was 
deemed to have terminated on. July 25, 
1947. But the Selective Service Act of 
1948 provides that all the provisions 
of the 1940 act as amended shall again 
be applicable until “repealed or other- 
wise terminated by Congress.” 

Phus all provisions of the 1940 act 
are in full force today 
e Stays Payments—Of major help to the 
GI is that it stavs rent, mortgage, insur- 
ance premium, and personal tax pay 
ments. Collections of income taxes, for 
example, are deferred up to six months 
after the termination of the military 
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service. No interest or penalties may 
be collected on the back taxes. 

Major items in the act: 

e First of all, the act stops all 
court action. Before a judgment can be 
filed in the court, an affidavit must be 
presented showing that the defendant 
is not in military service. Without this 
affidavit, court can issue no order. 

e Contracts with persons who en- 
ter military service are unenforceable, 
and no fine or penalty can be assessed. 

e Stay of any action, proceeding, 
attachment, or execution order by any 
court holds until three months after 
serviceman leaves the service. 

e Providing the rent isn’t over $80 
a month, the serviceman’s family can’t 
be evicted for nonpayment. 

@No sale, foreclosure, or seizure 
of property for nonpayment of any sum 
due can be made against a person in 
the service. This applies to instalment 
accounts, automobiles, houses. 

e Under Section IV, the govern- 
ment guarantees the serviceman’s pri- 
vate insurance premiums while he’s in 
the service ‘on gives him two years 
to make it up after he gets out. 

Just in case the GI might have 
trouble paying debts after he returns 
to civilian life, the government has 
taken good care of his job security. 
That goes for draftees and_ reservists 
alike. Under the Sclective Service Act, 
each is assured of getting back his old 
job, or one just as good. What's more, 
the law seeks to fix things so that he 
will get whatever normal promotions he 
might have secured had he been con- 
tinuously employed. : 


Railroads Use Weed Killer 


by Dow Chemical Co., along 5C€0 miles of 
track. The box-car-mounted rig travels 8 
mph., uses 24 spray guns, shoots out 200 


gal. per acre. 


Weed control along railroad rights of way 
is a small problem with this spraying rig. 
In a test along the Seaboard Air Line R. R., 
the rig sprayed Esteron Brush Killer, made 


First Cutbacks 


U. S. cuts civilian rubber con- 
sumption; bans sugar exports; 
orders reduction in government 
purchases of supplies. 


The government moved on_ three 
fronts last week to cut down non- 
military use of critical materials. 

e The Commerce Dept. ordered 
a 13% cut in civilian consumption of 
rubber for the next four months. 

e Commerce banned all exports of 
sugar, except to Canada. 

@ All government - departments— 
except’ defense—were ordered to cut 
down sharply on purchases of supplies 
which use critical materials. 
eRubber—The order reducing con- 
sumption of new rubber goes into 
effect Sept. 1. The industry will have 
to get along on 360,000 tons till the 
first of next year, instead of the 417,- 
000-ton rate of recent months. The 
industry had already agreed to a 20% 
reduction with a different basing period 
(BW —Aug.26'50,p20). The present cut 
amounts to roughly the same thing. 

The order makes no distinction be- 
tween natural and synthetic, but it is 
expected to free ample natural rubber 
for military use. Producers will take 
most of the cut in natural rubber— 
which has jumped to 54¢ a lb.—rather 
than in synthetic, pegged at 18.5¢ a Ib. 
e Sugar—The ban on sugar exports also 
goes into effect on Sept. 1. Commerce 


on Wheels 
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officials said its aim was to prevent the 
dissipation of large purchases of sugar 
recently made by the government. 

e Supplies—General Services Adminis- 
tration—the governmental housekeeping 
agency, slapped the limitations on gov- 
emment purchases. The Defense Dept. 
was excepted, but GSA Administrator 
Jesse Larson asked Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson to consider a similar 
order. 


The order calls for reduced use of , 
lead, . 


aluminum, cement, copper, ' 
leather, lumber, paper, rubber, steel, 
wool, and zinc. Inventories must also 
be reduced. 

Examples of replacement restrictions: 

e Typewriters may be replaced 
only when cost of repairs equals a fixed 
percentage of replacement cost. But 
not more than 10% of an agency’s 
typewriters may be replaced in any 
fiscal year. 

e Passenger cars may not be re- 
placed unless they are six years old or 
have been driven 60,000 miles. On 
trucks of less than 1.5 tons, the limits 
are six years or 50,000 miles. If the 
vehicles are part of a fleet, not more 
than 25% may be replaced in one 
fiscal year. 


Airlines Face Spotlight 
On Mail Subsidies 


The airlines are facing defeat in a 
five-vear fight—a fight to keep their 
government subsidies decently  en- 
tangled with payments for airmail. 

Sen. Edwin Johnson, chairman of 
the Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committce, has $200,000 to spend on 
a study of the real costs of airmail 
operation. He is looking for a private 
accounting firm to establish fair serv- 
ice rates on the different segments of 
the domestic air routes. 

This study is to be completed next 
year, by Apr. 1. By July, Johnson 
hopes to have legislation drawn up to 
separate subsidies from straight airmail 
payments. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board now 
sets the airmail rates. CAB bases its 
rates on ‘“‘need,” assuring a profit for 
any efficiently run carrier. The rates 
are not based on the actual cost of 
operation on any particular run. 

Johnson’s projected law would di- 
rect CAB to quit this. He says this 
amounts to a subsidy to small cities on 
uneconomical airmail runs. He wants 
rates set on a cost basis: lower for long- 
haul nonstop routes; higher for multi- 
ple-stop short runs. 

Actual payments for this service 
would be made by the Post Office 
Dept. Then Congress could decide 
what additional direct subsidies should 
be paid to the airlines. 
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Octane Race Runs Out of Gas 


War needs for avgas mean motorists won't get that boosted 
fuel. But only high-compression cars will feel much difference, and 
industry will breathe a sigh of relief. 


The oil industry’s octane race looks 
like a casualty of the Korean war. A 
cut of several points in gasoline octane 
ratings is in the cards within the com- 
ee 

Military demands for aviation gaso- 
line are increasing. That means that 
octane components will have to be 
diverted to avgas. And gasoline for 
civilian automobiles will suffer—though 
oil men say that its quality will hardly 
get as low as it did in World War II. 
eA Relief—The end of the race to 
hype up civilian gasoline will come as 
a relief to many refiners, especially 
the smaller ones. They've just about 
reached their limit in upgrading gaso- 
line without adding expensive equip- 
ment. If the military siphons off high- 
octane components like alkylates and 
toluene, the small refiners will be in a 
better competitive position. 
© Regulation—In World War II, the 
Petroleum Administration for War set 
maximum octane limits for civilian 
gasoline. At the war’s end, these were 
75 for premium, just under 70 for 
regular, 

Oil men doubt that there will be 
similar octane regulation now—unless 
all-out war starts, with full regulation 
and rationing. Nor do they expect di- 
rect octane regulation by the industry. 
Instead, they think the same end will 
be achieved by agreed diversion of 
octane components. The extent of the 
diversion, of course, will contro] the 
antiknock qualities of the gasoline 
available for motorists and truckers. 

The first steps in the diversion will 
probably be taken when the defense 
production act of 1950 becomes law. 
The act exempts businesses from anti- 
trust laws when they engage in joint 
actions at the request Pp the govern- 
ment. Thus the refiners themselves 
could agree to the diversion, at govern- 
ment request. 
e High Teciai-Achealy, gasoline oc- 
tane ratings are now very high, gen- 
erally 90 points for premium and about 
83.5 for regular, according to du Pont’s 
July survey. Oil men say that a cut of 
several points would make little differ- 
ence to most motorists. Some new 
high-compression engines would lose 
acceleration, but this could: be coun- 
tered by a “‘lighter” foot on the ac- 
celerator. 

A cut of six or eight points in octane 
rating would also lower mileage per 
gallon about 20% for the high-com- 
pression cars. This could be countered 


by spark adjustment and perhaps by 
thicker engine head gaskets » enlarge 
space at the top of the cylinders). 

Present ratings vary in different parts 
of the country. In the flat Midwest and 
the high altitudes of the Rockies, cars 
don’t need as much antiknock quality 
as they do in the hilly, low altitude 
East. 

In most driving, very few cars actu- 

ally need the 90 point premium gas, 
while even the regular 83.5 is consid- 
ered high. 
e Avgas Production—Here’s the avgas 
picture. In World War II, production 
reached a peak of 600,000 bbl. per day 
for 100 octane. That figure was con- 
sidered miraculous, but today the in- 
dustry could produce 1-million bbl. 
But there’s a catch: Today, the military 
will probably scorn 100 octane and 
demand 115-145 octane. 

This will give the refiners plenty of 
headaches. if a refiner wants to boost 
100 gal. of 83 octane gasoline to 90 
octane premium quality, he has to add 

7 gal. of 115-147 octane. Thus nearly 

a third of the volume of 90 octane is 
made up of the ultra high quality gas 
needed in military nonjet planes. Yet 
90 octane is widcly used by motorists 
now, 
e Complex Mixture—Gasoline isn’t a 
simple chemical like ethyl alcohol or 
sulphuric acid. It’s a mixture of liquid 
hydrocarbons, all containing just ones 
and hydrogen, but each differing in 
molecular structure. It’s the propor- 
tion of these components which de- 
termines the antiknock or octane rat- 
ing. The components with the highest 
antiknock qualities are also the hardest 
to obtain. 

One example of these scarce compo- 
nents is alkylate. Some 40 plants are 
now turning out 115,000 bbl. of alky- 
late a day, compared with 56 plants 
and 157,500 bbl. at the end of World 
War II. 

Avgas, civilian and military, now 

takes up all but 10% to 20% of the 
alkylate. Under the proposed diversion 
program, even this margin would prob- 
ably be turned over to avgas. 
e Everybody Even—As a result, those 
companies able to produce alkylate 
would be no better off than their com- 
petitors in maintaining octane ratings 
for civilian use. Nobody would have 
any alkylate. Probably, all brands of 
civilian gasoline would end up with 
roughly the same octane rating, despite 
the absence of regulation. 
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NEW YORK’S SUBWAYS not only carry people; they also sell them about $14-million 
worth of merchandise every year through shops and coin-operated machines. 


GUM MACHINES like this on the Pen 
Station platform are major penny-takers 


Slots, Shop 


There’s a gold mine under New Yor 
that has paid the city more than $ 
million in the past year. This unde 
ground bonanza comes from the subwa 
system, but it doesn’t come from hau 
ing passengers. (The system has bee 
losing money for years on what it tak 
at the turnstiles.) The cash is the resu 
of selling straphangers everything frot 
chewing gum and gladiolas to locke 
space and layer cakes in the stations 
e Steady Growth—There have bee 

‘ 3 gum and peanut machines, newsstand 
Nee and advertising posters down there f 
“hyendt ycars. But when the city took over a 
: dasa ee Pa pits »wav operations in 1940, its share 
TIMES SQUARE STATION store and 10 others grossed almost $1-million for Loft Candy - ay i -tonge yal yew gw 
‘ CU: A ; : é ; the take was running no higher than 
Corp. last year. City’s take on this alone exceeded $100,000 during the past year. “yy: >: 
’ . / couple of million dollars a year. Sinc 
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SOFT-DRINK MACHINES, relative n 


NEWSSTANDS abound in the subway system. They are among biggest sources of concession 
comers, serve wide range of nickel drinks 


revenue, though city's cut is low—around 71° of gross take. 
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SOME PEOPLE don’t notice the machines 


WEIGHING SCALES pay city well. Take 
—but even they find them handy to lean on. 


INY CHOCOLATE comes out of this 
runs 40% to 50% of gross revenue. 


achine. They line most station platforms. 


eedle Nickels From N. Y. Straphangers 


then, it has grown steadily. The city’s 
share of the revenue from all conces- 
sions in the transit system—including 
ads on city-owned buses—hit $4,477,- 
523 for the ycar ending June 30. 
Total revenue from ads, peanuts, 
orange drinks, and the rest came to 
$14.2-million. The city’s share is a 
percentage, sometimes with a monthly 
minimum charge. Percentages vary from 
74% on most newsstand sales to 40% 
or 50% on scales, shoeshine machines, 
and coin-operated parcel lockers. 
e Reason—Biggest reason for boosted 
revenues in recent years is that new 
operators are being licensed. Soft-drink 
machines didn’t start making their ap- 
pearance in the subways until about 
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two years ago. But during the past year, 
these machines have grossed $750,000. 
Another newcomer is Loft Candy 
Corp. Luft now has 11 stores in sub- 
way stations. Last year, it did $940,423 
worth of business. The city’s cut was 
$103,135. Besides Loft, several other 
new concerns are getting in on the 
underground floor. You can now buy 
a pound of cashews or a chocolate 
eclair from one of several shops that 
have recently opened their doors. 
¢ Others—Actually, the range of goods 
available at subway stations is even 
greater. Several have butcher shops, 
some have record stores and_ barber 
shops, and in at least one station, there 
is an art gallery. But these aren’t 


UNCH STANDS compete at biggest stations with soft-drink machines, bakeries, and food- 


ding machines. Traffic has to be heavy to make them pay. 


licensed by the city at all. City licenses 
are restricted by law to dealers in goods 
“for the convenience of passengers.” 
The nonconvenience stores got there 
this way: Many buildings extend down 
into subway station areas; so_ their 
owners have rented the property to 
vendors in order to get in on the traffic. 
e Future—Extracurnicular —moncy-mak- 
ing in the subways was strictly an after- 
thought for subway planners. Vending 
machines, lunch stands, and_ posters 
were put up wherever there was a blank 
wall or an empty space. But there’s a 
new subway ip the works—under New 
York’s 2nd Ave.—and when the plan- 
ners start, they'll be sure to make shone 
of room for stores and machines. 


BIG CHOICE of drinks is offered by this 
battery of nickel-takers. 
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FRB’s Thomas B. McCabe 


Treasury's John W. Snyder 


Hitting Credit—Selectively 


The FRB-Treasury dispute over interest rates adds up to 
} this: The tough controls will be applied to particular kinds of loans. 
Mortgage credit is the first new area. 


The President has made his decisions 
on where he will fight inflation. Unless 
things get a lot worse, the defense line 
will be tighter credit and more taxes. 
Truman still prefers them to a com- 
plete harness of price, wage, and pro- 
duction controls. 

The Administration already has a 
tax bill to raise $4.5 billion in the 
works. But its yield will be small, com- 
pared to new war spending. l'urther, 
the effect of the new taxes will be 
delayed. Thus for the time being, the 
President will have to wly heavily on 
credit control to curb inflation. 

e First Steps—So far, two steps have 
been taken to put the screws on credit: 

elederal housing and home 
finance agencies hiked down payments 
on new homes, tightened appraisal pol- 
icies, curtailed starts on public housing. 
New FHA mortgage insurance money 
was cut in half. 

eVhe Federal Reserve System 
upped the discount rate and let short- 
term market interest rates rise—in the 
face of ‘Treasury opposition (BW—Aug. 
26'50,p25). 

To Washington, this policy split be- 
tween the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve merely points an old dilemma: 
How do you put credit brakes on a 
bloated economy such as the U.S. of 
1950? 

The developing Administration an- 
swer is this: Do it selectively; tighten 
credit on some things but not on 
others. 

e General Controls— The whole concept 
of credit control actually rests on one 
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simple fact: A huge amount of business 
is financed oa a loan basis. A_ real 
effort to make credit more expensive 
and scarcer can have a powerful effect 
on the economy. 

I'raditionally, the Federal Reserve 
System—the nation’s central bank—put 
pressure on credit through commercial 
yank reserves, the sage required basis 
for bank credit. ‘To tighten up credit, 
I'RB could act on reserves in three 
ways: 

(1) Raise the discount rate. This is 
the rate at which banks may borrow at 
the Federal; 

(2) Sell more securities from its 
portfolio in the open market. Payments 
from the banks for these securities 
shrink the banks’ accounts at 
the Federal; 

(3) Boost reserve requirements. This 

sops up bank cash that might have 
gone into further loan expansion. 
e Cash—Normally, these over-all steps 
in credit contraction bring on higher 
interest rates. And this runs head on 
into the policy of the Treasury, which 
has to worry over the huge $258-billion 
public debt. 

Most of this debt was issued during 
the war on the basis of a certain pattern 
of interest rates. A rise in the rates 
now means price declines in these se- 
curitics and possible capital losses by 
owners of outstanding issues. The Treas- 
ury is afraid that panic selling and lots 
of trouble could idle. Further, Sny- 
der’s crew is dead set against saddling 
the budget with the heavicr interest 
charges that Ingher rates bring. 


reserve 


Treasury’s preoccupation with pro- 
tecting the interest structure has put 
the Federal Reserve in a hole: If it 
moves too gently on credit curbs, it 
will achieve nothing; if it acts too 
vigorously and trouble comes, it will 
be tagged with the blame. This is a 

tticularly tough problem since Wash- 
ington really doesn’t share Reserve's 
inflation fears. Most politicos like every- 
thing about inflation, except the an- 
noyance of high prices on things to buy. 
© Selective Controls—For a way out of 
the dilemma, the Administration is 
turning now to selective credit controls 
“genes down the expansion of credit 
in specific markets. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act O.K.’s such restraints on 
consumer credit and housing credit. 

FRB’s selective controls differ from 
general controls in that they don't 
operate through bank reserves. Instead, 
they lay down terms for making certain 
kinds of loans, regardless of the re- 
serve position of the banks. 

Actually, this line of attack dates 
back to 1934 when the Federal Reserve 
Board got authority to check excessive 
use of credit, in the stock market. The 
method was to limit the amount that 
could be borrowed against securities. 

Then in 1941, consumer credit con- 
trol came on the scene. This curb was 
designed to cut down spending on 
consumer durable goods and to free 
critical materials and labor for defense 
production. Congress allowed consumer 
credit controls to lapse in 1949. But 
the Defense Production Act brings 
them back, and FRB will apply them 
soon. 

e New Ground—The Defense Produc- 
tion Act goes further than just a rehash 
of old selective controls, however. In 
regulating real estate housing credit, it 
breaks completely new ground. The 
object here is the same as for consumer 
credit. That is, to deflate demand for 
critical materials needed in the defense 
program and prevent any increase in 
real estate construction credit. Specifi- 
cally, the act gives the President the 
power to regulate such factors of real 
estate credit as down payments, maxi- 
mum loan or credit values, maximum 
maturities, etc. 

¢ Problems—The new contro] plan will 
undoubtedly be tossed to FRB, even 
though the board hasn’t asked for it. 
That will mean a bushel of new admin- 
istrative problems for board officials. 
Here are some of them: 

e Lack of a standardized market: 
A great number of lenders in different 
localities offer a wide variety of terms 
for various types of construction. 

e The secrecy surrounding real : 
estate transactions—in contrast to stand- ‘ 
ard automobile prices, for example— 
makes it hard to enforce regulations. 

eThe difficulty of finding out 
whether a real estate mortgage is for 
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construction also muddies the picture. 
A tremendous number of loans includes 
a real estate lien in the collateral, re- 
gardless of purpose. 

e Real estate transactions have a 
special complication in multiple financ- 
ing instruments—first, second, and third 
mortgages. 

e Base for Operations—Only one fact 
makes the new selective credit control 
possible at all. That is the widespread 
adoption of the amortized mortgage 
since its introduction by FHA in the 
"30s. With specified down payments 
and amortization instalments, there is 
a basis for control. The lack of such a 
financing instrument for business in- 
ventory loans, however, is a block to 
extending selective controls to that area. 
e Locked Homs—Nobody knows how 
the FRB-Treasury tussle over credit 


controls will work out. It’s plain the 
Federal Reserve feels that sitting on 
specific areas isn’t enough now. There’s 
too much moncy around and too much 
spending in nearly every market. This 
fact puts selective controls in particu- 
lar markets under great pressure. The 
Federal Reserve Board also wants a gen- 
eral attack against further increases in 
the money supply and in spending. 
That’s why FRB raised the discount 
rate and allowed short-term interest 
rates to go up. 

For now, Treasury shows no sign of 
budging from its position that higher 
interest rates will jeopardize the debt 
structure and make its new borrowing 
cost more. Secretary Snyder and com- 
pany can be expected to continue 
plugging for selective controls in the 
credit field. 


Cash Sprouts on the Farm 


Estimates of 1950 net income from agriculture boosted by 
$1.4-billion. Korean war solves farm “problem” by rocketing prices, 


. . “ ” 
turning surpluses into reserves. 


The Korcan war has solved the coun- 
try’s postwar farm problem—just when 
it was getting really tough. 

Crop prices were heading downward; 

now they're heading up. Farmers were 
under attack for producing ‘“‘burden- 
some surpluses”; now the experts ap- 
plaud our ‘‘valuable reserves.” Not a 
peep of criticism was heard when the 
Dept. of Agriculture quietly propped 
the price support of wheat at 90% of 
parity, instead of letting it drop to 85%. 
e Estimates Soar—There are $1 .4-billion 
more net income coming to farmers in 
1950 than earlier estimates granted. 
That’s how the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics figures it. In a special issue 
of its Agricultural Situation, BAF 
upped its earlier estimates by 12%. 
e More to Spend—The figures show 
how much more money the farmer will 
have to spend with industry—both for 
farm supplics and for consumer goods 
Pre-Korea, “cash receipts from farm 
marketings” were expected to be down 
to $25.2-billion from 1949's $28-bil 
lion, about a 10% drop. Now BAF. fig- 
ures 1950 gross will reach $27.5-billion, 
within 2% of last year. 

The net income figures are 
more dramatic, because in times of in 
flation the price of farm commodities 
always goes up faster than the farmer's 
costs. Pre Karea, predictions put the 
farmer's 1950 net farm income down 
to $11.6-billion from 1949's $14-bil- 
lion. The $2.4-billion drop was blamed 
on production cutbacks caused by sur- 
pluses. and on higher production costs. 
© 60% Recovery—At the present time, 
higher prices are expected to recover 


even 
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approximately 60% of the estimated 
loss. 

Actually, the latest rise in prices just 
about offsets the loss of income the 
farmer would have taken from acreage 
controls and other production cutbacks 
effective this vear. 

Between June 15 and Aug. 15, farm 
prices jumped 8%. Just about every- 
thing went up, with the biggest jumps 
in cotton (22%), poultry and eggs 
(22%), and meat (8%). Since Aug. 15, 
prices have risen further. 
© Bigger Market—Obviously, all this 
makes the farm market bigger than it 
was just a couple of months ago. 

Purchases of farm machinery are ex- 
pected to pick up for the remainder 
of the year, although 1950 outlay is 
expected to show an over-all drop from 
1949. Machinery buying has been 
falling as output overtook pent-up de- 


mand, as farm land values began to drop * 


slightly, and as the farmer's net began 
to drop. Another factor: Most farmers 
are already mechanized to the tecth, 
as a result of their war prosperity, their 
freedom from debt, and the pressure of 
high labor costs. 

e Cotton Leads—Of course, the indi- 
vidual farmer's outlook depends a lot 
on what he’s raising. For instance, the 
cotton farmer is probably riding higher 
than most. 

Cotton got a boost from a short crop 
this vear, even before the Korean war 
started. Prices started skyward as the 
textile industry began to chew up the 
fiber and to xebuild inventories. The 
total of domestic consumption and cx- 
ports for the 1949-50 season hit around 


14.5-million bales—the highest in 17 
years. 

Only a few months ago, Commodity 

Credit Corp. was on the hook for some 
seven-million bales of cotton it had 
bought, or made loans on, to keep prices 
at about 30¢. As prices rose, farmers re- 
deemed their loan cotton and sold it 
at the higher market price. Then CCC 
began selling out its own. stocks. As 
of June 30, CCC had 3.4-million bales. 
Last week, CCC was down to 2.5-mil- 
lion bales, and still selling. Some peo- 
ple were even beginning to talk about 
CCC keeping some cotton as a “stock- 
pile.” 
Grain Carryover-Wheat stocks are 
big—and foreign crops are good, too, so 
export demand is down. There'll be an 
even bigger carryover next year—assum- 
ing we don’t have to take on the feed- 
ing of allies. 

Corn carryover is huge—probably 900- 
million bu. on Oct. ]—and the new 
crop will take care of consumption all 
by itself. 

Livestock production is stepped up— 
but prosperous citizens keep eating it 
up despite high prices. Outlook: some 
softening this fall as a big pig crop 
comes in—maybe. 

The Brannan Plan? It's swept into 
a corner, although the secretary keeps 


talking about it. 


Hungry Horse Trick 

Woodsmen call it the highball, this 44-ton 
stecl ball that’s slashing a path through the 
heavily wooded area that will be the 
reservoir behind Hungry Horse Dam in 
Montana. The 8-ft. ball, dragged by steel 
cable from the winches of two tractors, 
keeps the cable clear of stumps and raises 


it to where the leverage will uproot any- 
thing. The contractors who developed the 


technique—S. L. Wixson and J. H. Tris- 
dale of Redding, Calif.—cleared 200 heavily 


timbered acres in four hours with one ball. 
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Hard-Goods Industry Will Have to Furnish 


AIRCRAFT: 


ing trainers. 


ORDNANCE: 


$8.1-billion worth—enough to buy something under 7,000 planes, includ- 


§2.5-billion of it—guns, guided missiles, ammunition; old reliable stuff 
or new and expensive types. 


$1.6-billion worth—tanks, armored cars, trucks; lots of business for the 


VEHICLES: 


auto industry. 


$400-million—brand-new ones and conversion of some old ones left over from 


SHIPS: 
REAL ESTATE: 


ELECTRONICS: 


World War Il—but not cnough yet. 


$700-million worth of land and buildings—$400-million here and 
in Alaska, $300-million abroad. 


$1-billion for radar, aiming devices, proximity fuses—plus $2.5-billion 
equipping airplanes above. 


‘Military Shopping List 


This year’s defense budget is going 
to take a big bite out of civilian produc- 
tion in some lines, but it isn’t going to 
add as much to fighting punch as you 
would at first think. 

That’s why President Truman and 
#his defense chiefs are getting ready to 
E ask for an additional $10-billion to $15- 
§ billion this year for further military 
expansion. 
anagem Goods—Out of the $30-billion 
jthe military is already slated to get, 
over $17-billion are to buy goods—and 
some $14-billion of it, hard goods: 
planes, ships, clectronic equipment, 

tanks, guns, ammunition. 
& Close to $3-billion will be spent for 
food, clothing, individual GI equip- 
ment, spare parts, gas and oil, and the 
like. 

All this is before 
his next supplemental appropriation, 
Fwhich will add at least another $5- 
billion for tanks, guns, guided missiles, 
ships, ammunition 

Right now, the major procurement 

emphasis is still on aircraft; but the 
present $14.3-billion splits up among 
several other types of hard goods as 
well (table, above). 
Just the Beginning—In terms of cquip- 
ment, all this money is only a starter. 
You can’t say just how much of any 
particular item we're going to buy, but 
you can show that we're not adding as 
much to our fighting strength as the 
dollar figures would indicate. 

Even the monev for aircraft) will 
only let the Air Force buy enough 
planes for a 58-group force; the present 
target is 69 groups. It means the Ai 
Force will put in orders for 4,428 planes, 
including tramers. It only allows the 
Navy to buy 2,377 aircraft, including 
trainers. 

Here’s the 
can cost as 


Truman asks for 





reason: One jet fighter 
much as $1-million—four 
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times as much as its World War II 
counterpart. The Navy's P-2-V Neptune 
patrol bomber costs $1. 25- million ready 
to go, and the Air Force's B-36 tops the 
$3- million mark. 

Then take tanks—the Gencra] Patton 
now in production costs nearly $200,- 
000. Some of our newest tanks, for 
which industry is now tooling up, cost 
closer to $300,000 each. 

And guns—World War II's 75 anti- 
aircraft guns cost $60,000 apiece. ‘To- 
day’s fully automatic, radar-controlled 
skysweeper retails at a cool $300,000. 
I'o get 3,333 of them would take $1- 
billion, and that wouldn’t be anywhere 
near cnough for another war. The 


Army's 105 howitzer, a standard weapon, - 


lists at $3,000; the high-explosive shells 
it fires cost $50 each. 

Bailey bridges—used by advancing 
troops to get across rmvers—cost over 
$48,000. Most ground radar sets go 
to the military for something over 
$100,000. 

e ‘T'wo- Way Spending—Electronics mak- 
ers will get a boost from current mili- 
tary spending beyond the $1-billion 
that will go to them on paper for 
radios, radar, and aiming devices. That's 
because the biggest part of electronics 
spending— equipment for aircraft—isn’t 
in the electronics budget at all; it’s 
added right mto the $8.1-billion for 
planes. Estimates are that it will take 
as much as one-third of the whole 
aircraft figure—better than $2.5-billion. 

The net: War isn’t getting any 
cheaper. That’s why it’s going to cost 
close to $45-billion this first year 
just to build up the U.S. and its allies 
to a little more than token strength, 
and that’s why; it’s going to cost us 
another $25-billion to $30-billion a vear 
just for replacements and moderniza- 
tion—assuming we're confronted with 
no more “Koreas.” 


No Dollar Fears 

Life insurance sales con- 
tinue to climb, despite chance 
that payments will be made in 
shrunken dollars. 


In spite of the prospect of long-range 
inflation, more life insurance is being 
sold this year than ever before. Last 
weck, the Institute of Life Insurance 
said that sales for the first seven months 
were $15.5-billion, up 19% over 1949. 

About half this gain comes from a 
76% rise in the sale of group insurance. 
Group sales run pretty much in line 
with business activity (BW —Jan.17’48, 
p57). But sales of ordinary life insur- 
ance rose 11% over last year. For the 
month of July alone, sales of ordinary 
life insurance were up 24% over 1949. 
e Surprise—This climb in ordinary in- 
surance is surprising, when you think it 
over. In an inflation, people are sup- 
posed to get out of money and buy 
equities, like common stocks, com- 
modities, or real estate, to protect them- 
selves against a decline in the poe 
ing power of the dollar. But when you 
buy life insurance, vou buv a fixed 
amount of money in the future. 

So BUSINESS WEEK asked a number 
of life insurance agents why they think 
people are buying life insurance now. 
Here is what they said: 

People aren’t as interested as they 
used to be in life insurance as an invest- 
ment. (For instance, some agents noted 
declining sales of endowment policies 
and retirement income policies.) But 
there are other powerful motives. 

e Protection—Life insurance is, after all, 
certain. So most people fec] they should 
have a certain amount of life insurance. 

And some pcople believe that the 

possibility of inflation is a good reason 
to buy more. If the dollar is going 
to be worth less in 1980, the beneficiary 
will need more money to live on. 
e Taxes—Another big reason why life 
insurance is booming: the tax angle. 
You can set up your life insurance pro- 
gram so that the proceeds will be free 
of income tax to your beneficiary. 

One agent said: “Yesterday, I wrote 
$200, 000 insurance on a young man in 
his 30’s. He bought a $100,000 policy 
on his own life. That’s subject to estate 
tax, of course. But it gives his wife a 
life income without income tax. 

“His wife, who has an outside in- 

come, bought another $100,000 policy 
on his life. She can use that to pay 
his estate tax.” 
e Business Insurance—Finally, there is 
a lot of interest in life insurance for 
business protection. Sales of insurance 
on corporate officers and partners go up 
when Sasnie activity is good. 
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How the Management of One Large Company 





EARNS 15h A YEAR 


on a Capital Investment 





A Message of Vital Importance to All Corporation 
Directors, Presidents, Treasurers, Vice Presidents 


ye COMBAT high operating 
costs, executives of a_ large 
Southern pulp mill discovered an 
investment yielding 75% right in 
their own back yard. The secret of 
this discovery is recovery—recovery 
of $114,000 worth of valuable proc- 
ess materials formerly lost a Se 
in industrial gases. And the key to 
rofitable recovery, these men 
ound, is Koppers-Elex. 


Makes profits from naste 
Koppers-Elex electrostatic precipi- 
tators stop waste on a large scale and 
recover tons of valuable materials 
formerly lost. That's how they earn 
profits worth thousands of dollars 
a year—-profits coming from ima- 
terials which can be re-sold or re- 
used again and again in manufac- 
turing processes. 

Capital recovered in short time 
Studies of present installations 
clearly show the wide range of 
profits which recovery makes pos- 
sible. Recovery of raw materials, 
catalytic agents and processed ma- 
terials all show high earnings. 
Corporation officials in many in- 
dustries report that their complete 
capital investment has been re- 
turned in from two to five years, 





with a 40% to 75% yearly return. 
Performance is guaranteed 
When projecting an installation, 
Koppers engineers guarantee a min- 
imum operating efficiency for an 
Elex installation. Translated into 
results, that means you know in ad- 
vance the amount of material you 
can recover . . . you know in ad- 
vance what the profit or saving 
will be. 
Nen source of revenue 

Now that break-even points are 
more critical than ever before, it is 
a part of good management to in- 
vestigate how Koppers-Elex can 
earn additional profits for you. An 
initial conference with Koppers 
engineers costs nothing, but gives 
you the basic information needed 
to reach a decision. 


Specific data available 

To find out how you can increase 
profits with Koppers-Elex, write to 
the Koppers Company today and 
outline your problem. This places 
you under no obligation. Just ad- 
dress your letter to: Koppers Co., 
Inc., Koppers-Elex Precipitator De- 
partment, 201 Scott St., Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 








REDUCE FLY ASH AND SOLIDS 
IN EXHAUST INDUSTRIAL GASES 
FOR NUISANCE ABATEMENT 


The Koppers Company 

"offers special precipitators for 
this service. Efficiency is guar- 
anteed to meet your specifica- 
tions, and actual cases show 

that guorantees hove been ex- 
ceeded by every installation. 
Write for Data Form today! 





COMPANY 
) \ncorporated 


Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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A LOW-COST 
. CRANE 


For Intermittent Duty 
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The WEW 
WHITING 
“E-TYPE” 
CRANE 


BUILT FROM 
TOCK PARTS FOR 


‘ECONOMICAL 


LOAD HANDLING 
UP TO 


12 TONS 


ERE is a crane that makes possible lower-cost materials handling 

in intermittent-duty applications, The new Whiting “E-Type” 

Crane costs substantially less than conventional units, because it is made 

from stock parts which can be built in quantity and assembled without 

special engineering. Yet it is built with the same care and precision as 

the heavy-duty, custom-engineered Whiting Cranes, and has many of 
their quality features. 

Whiting “E-Type” Cranes are recommended for places where lifting 
is intermittent, and where high-speed lifting and racking are not essen- 
tial, It is buile in capacities up to 12 tons and in spans from 20 to 60 feet, 
with either floor or cab control. 

Bulletin 300-75 describes this unit completely. Write for your copy. 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 

Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St, Louis, Representatives in other principal 


cities. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, Export Department; 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York. 


WHITING ::-- CRANES 


Also: Foundry Equipment e Railroad Equipment e Metal-Working Machinery 


Swenson Evaporators and Spray Dryers 


—— 


“TRAMBEAM" 
MONORAIL 


HOISTS Ji® CRANES SYSTEMS 





The sugar import quota (BW —Aug.26 
'50,p50) was hiked again for the second 
time in two months. The Dept. of 
Agriculture ordered a raise of $50,000 
tons, bringing the total for 1950 U.S. 
consumption to 8.7-million tons, a new 
record. At the same time, the Com- 
merce —. clamped curbs on sugar 
exports, effective Sept. 1 (page 20). 
° 


Harry Bridges and the CIO finally 
parted ways (BW—Jul.20°50,p64). The 
union purged Bridges and his long- 
shoremen’s union for following the 
Communist line instead of CIO policy. 

e 
GE “expressed an interest” in the idle 
Lustron plant. It might buy the factory 
from RFC to make jet propulsion en- 
gines. 

6 
GE told employees it may have to cut 
['V production by as much as 20%. 
It’s the first manufacturer to talk of 
definite curtailments. 

& 
Curtiss-Wright will close its airplane 
division plant at Columbus, Ohio, by 
next March. ‘The company hasn’t had 
a government plane order since the 
Air Force canceled an $80-million con- 
tract for twin-engine jets in the fall of 
1948 (BW—Nov.6'48,p40). 

® 


Truman signed the social security ex- 
pansion bill. It extends old-age insur- 
ance and assistance coverage to 10- 
million people never before covered. 

s 
Out of step: In the face of price hikes 
all over, Montgomery Ward's mid- 
season fall sale catalog carries price cuts 
of as much as 50%. Reason: Copy for 
the book went to the printer five 
months ago, and final proofs were 
O.K.’d before Korea. Besides, the sale 
is a seasonal clearance, anywav. 

: ywa\ 
The U.S. won a verdict against the 
Lorain (Ohio) Journal for alleged 
monopoly of news and advertising at 
the expense of a local radio station 
(BW—Jan.28'50,p28). The newspaper 
plans to appeal. 


Taylor & Fenn, one of the country’s 
oldest machine-too] builders, will liqui- 
date its machine-tool business. ‘The 
Hartford (Conn.) company says the 
machine-tool line is no longer profitable; 
it plans to concentrate on its gray iron 
castings business. 
8 

Alcoa stopped supplying aluminum for 
any new uses. Its building products di- 
vision began allocating the metal—lim- 
iting a buver to what he ordered in the 


first half of 1950. 
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Out of Sun Oil Company’s new, multi- 
million-dollar plant comes a wax which 
will end blocking problems for paper con- 
verters. Known as Sunoco Wax 5512, this 
product does not block at 135°F or 
higher when subjected to accepted block- 
ing temperature tests. 


What It Is. Sunoco Wax 5512 is a hard, 
dry, high-gloss, high-melt-point product. 
It is a closely fractionated, paraffinic wax 
from which all objectionable elements 
have been removed by revolutionary tech- 
niques of precision control. 
Anti-Blocking. Used alone, Sunoco Wax 
5512 possesses, to an unmatched degree, 
the anti-blocking qualities sought by the 
paper converter. 


Wax-Improver. Used in conjunction 
with ordinary waxes when its maximum 
qualities are not essential, Sunoco Wax 
5512 greatly improves the characteristics 
of the other waxes. Sunoco Wax 5512 
furnishes the long-sought, wholly petro- 
leum wax-improver. It makes unnecessary 
the use of objectionable and costly chem- 
ical additives. 

Immediate Shipment. Sunoco Wax 
5512 is available now in tank cars, and in 
50-pound cartons containing five slabs. 
For more information, write Dept. BW-9. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Caneda: Sun Oil Company, ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS =S@MOe 
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: “THE BEST 
BUILDING IN NEW YORK” 


On the way to the dedication of the 
new Parke-Bernet Galleries a taxi- 
driver told William A. Delano, 
resident of the Municipal Art 
sommission: “That’s the best darn 
building in New York.” 


Said Mr. Delano: “If that be the 
judgment of a taxi-driver, 1 am sure 
it will make even stronger ps 
to that decreasing number of our 
citizens who do not drive taxis.”° 


The new Parke-Bernet Galleries 
Building, where world-famous col- 
lections of art reach the auction 
block, is outstanding in every detail 
—from the modern classical design 
of Architects Walker & Poor to the 
heating and mechanical equipment 
designed by Consulting Engineers 
Syska & Hennessy. 


Madison Ave., New York. Owner: City Inivest- 
ing Co. Architects: Walker & Poor. Consulting 


Engineers: Syska & Hennessy. Heating Contrac- 
tor: Jarcho Bros, Inc. Architects for Interior: 
Eugene Schoen & Sons 
Heating of the 4-story, block-long 
building is by low-pressure steam 
* under Webster Moderator Control. 
Webster Supply Valves and Traps 
on radiators and convectors, Web- 
ster Drip Traps & Webster-Nesbitt 
Unit Heaters assure efficient heat. 


[eet Galleries Building, 76th St. and 
| 


Find out why modern steam heat- 
ing under Webster Moderator 
Control is first choice for heating 
today’s new buildings. 

Address Dept. B.W.-9 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.]. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


“~ WEBSTER 


MODERATOR: 


SYSTEM a 


OF STEAM MEATING 


“Controlled by the weather” 


®As quoted in Bro of the American 
Institute of Architects,” January 1950. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


NEW WINDSHIELD of heat-absorbing safety plate glass (left) shows 15% less infra-red 
ray transmission in heat test than ordinary plate glass. It also reduces road glare. 


People in Glass Houses... 


Drive glass cars. And with a long tradition of supplying 


more than half the auto industry's glass, Libbey-Owens-Ford is sit- 
ting pretty and making money. (STORY ON PAGE 32) 





NEW HOUSE shows how much of area is going into glass these days. Here L-O-F 
Thermopane window walls are used across one broad area. Dry air sealed between two 
panes permits use of glass as wall because it cuts transmission of heat and cold. 
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To Guard Your Health and Happiness 


Since 1900, the life expectancy in our country has 
increased to nearly 67 years—a rise of about 18 years in 
less than half a century. This progress has been occa- 
sioned by many advances in medical science. 

Today, the doctor has at his command new diagnostic 
techniques, improved equipment and greater knowledge 
of the factors affecting good health. There will undoubt- 
edly be many other advances in the future. To get full 
benefit from these medical developments people have 
only to take one simple, easy step . . . see their doctors at 
periodic intervals. 

Regular physical examinations do more than provide 


s1/\ 3 
Dot 


a check of your physical condition. They give the doctor 
an opportunity to advise you about your general health 
habits and daily routine. He may advise on the kinds 
and amount of food you should eat, on what to do to 
keep your weight normal, or the types of activities that 
are best suited to your physical condition and particu- 
larly to your heart. 

In addition, the physician may be able to discover 
and correct conditions which might grow more serious 
if allowed to go untreated. To help him give you a com- 
plete and thorough cherk-up, your doctor may use such 
modern aids to diagnosis as these: 


wa 
‘ - 


The X-ray. This is especially 
valuable in helping to diagnose 
diseases that often start without 
any outward warning signs. Use 
of the X-ray usually enables the 
physician to detect such condi- 
tions early, when chances for 
control or cure are best. 


The fluoroscope. It permits 
the doctor actually to watch the 
functioning of the digestive sys- 
tem, the heart, lungs and some of 
the other organs. Aided when 
necessary by other tests, this di- 
rect observation is an important 
help in diagnosis. 


The electrocardiograph. This 
records the rate and rhythm of 
heart action. By revealing varia- 
tions from a normal pattern, it 
gives the physician information 
about the functioning of the 
heart which is often not other- 
wise obtainable. 


Blood tests. These offer many 
valuable clues to general physi- 
cal condition and help detect cer- 
tain illnesses. They may include 
serologic and chemical analysis 
of the blood, counts of red and 
white cells, and determination of 
hemoglobin content, 











lt's easy to help safeguard your health 
—Having a physical examination usu- 
ally requires less time, trouble, and effort 
than a luncheon engagement. Yet the 
few minutes you invest this way may 
pay a big dividend in better health. Most 
people should be examined once a year. 
In certain cases, and particularly for 
people over 65, more frequent check-ups 
may be desirable. 





COPYRIGHT 1950— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Metropolitan Life 


wy 


Insurance 4 Company 


(A MUTUAL Fi) COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





TO EMPLOYERS: 


Your employees will benefit 
from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about physical examina- 
tions. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this adver- 
tisement — suitabla for use on your 
bulletin boards. 
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3 Last May in Cuzco, Peru, the stillness of 
§ a Sunday afternoon was shattered by the 
+ hammer blow of an earthquake. Death 
ft and injury followed in its wake . . . many 
homes and buildings were destroyed. To 
§ the horrors of devastation was added the 
; threat of water contamination . . . the 
; people faced an epidemic of water- 
© borne disease. 


* Then Pennsalt, working closely with 
United Nations relief leaders and public 
health officials, rushed an air shipment of 
its water-sanitizing chemical, Perchloron, 
to Cuzco. The dust of destruction hadn’t 
settled when the Perch/oron arrived . . . 
to destroy bacteria and help restore safe 
drinking water for the stricken families 
there. 


Perchloron, containing 70% available 
chlorine, is but one of many chemicals 
developed by Pennsalt to improve 
modern living. New uses for them are 
constantly being discovered for the bene- 
fit of our customers around the globe. 


Ip manufacturing chemicals, you never 
know just where the development of new 
products will lead. A century ago, Penn- 
salt started in business to make caustic 


Photo Courtesy NEWS WEEK 


~ Quick help for 
a quake-stricken city 


soda from common salt. One product 
led to another . . . until today Pennsalt 
produces chemicals for agriculture, for 
household use, and for many industries: 
automotive, metals, petroleum, food and 
beverage, laundry and dry cleaning, 
pulp and paper, abrasives, electroplating, 
stamping and enameling, transportation, 
sanitation . . . dozens of others. 


Pennsalt is working for nearly every 
major industry and many of the leading 
firms in the free world! Its rise to 
success in the chemical manufacturing 
field has brought financial stability, too: 
Pennsalt has paid common stock divi- 
dends every single year since 1863! 

We would like to apply our ingenuity 
and experience to your problem in chem- 
icals. Write: Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, 1000 Widener Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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L-O-F Splits Stock 


Company’s earnings so 
high it gives same first quarterly 
dividend payment after two-for- 
one split is voted. 


To the big U.S. flat-glass makers, 

the development of the automobile 
was like discovering an oil well in its 
back yard. Ever since cars began to 
go fast enough to need windshields 
(about 1907), the glass industry has 
been cashing in to a greater and greater 
extent. By World War II, the auto 
industry was taking about 75% of all 
plate glass made. 
e Lusher and Lusher—Today, the mar- 
ket’s even lusher. That’s not only be- 
cause of soaring postwar automobile 
production; each car uses about 30% 
more glass now than prewar. Yet autos 
still take about the same 75% of all 
plate glass sold. The reason is a tre- 
mendous boom in other uses for glass 
—particularly construction, 

It was mainly this high rate of busi- 
ness that led Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. last week to announce a_ stock 
split. It said that it would pay the same 
rate in its first quarterly cash dividends 
on the new shares that it paid on the 
old. So stockholders got a double in- 
come at least from their first dividends. 
e Doubled Profits—Libbey-Owens-Ford 
can well afford such a move. It has seen 
its net profits more than double in the 
past 10 vears. In 1940, L-O-F’s net 
income stood at $9.9-million; in 1949, 
it hit $20.9-million. 

L-O-F supplies 55% of all auto glass. 

(Most of the rest comes from Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., L-O-F’s biggest com- 
petitor.) Its auto customers include all 
Gencral Motors, part of Ford, Kaiser- 
Frazer, Willys-Overland, and Stude- 
baker. 
e Sound Position—The main reason for 
L-O-F’s sound competitive position in 
Detroit is the fact that it has been 
supplying auto companies for a long 
time. As early as 1919, it was selling 
plate glass to the industry at a heavy 
rate. When safety glass was introduced 
from abroad in 1925, L-O-F began a 
high-speed research program, soon de- 
veloped a type it could sell to auto 
companics. 

But despite its good competitive 
position, L-O-F knows that it has no 
monopoly on the auto field. If it wants 
to keep competitors away from its door, 
the company must constantly try to cut 
costs, pass on savings, do a better job. 
e Chipping Away—If it doesn’t do these 
things, then a competitor, constantly 
chipping away, will get his foot in the 
door. 

That has been the guiding philosophy 
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Above... you see the latest thing in 
library practice—photographic book 
charging. Another example of the way Re- 
cordak microfilming is cutting costs in 65 different 
types of business . . . thousands of concerns. 

Now ... library clerks can complete the record-keeping 
necessary for each “outgoing” book in just 17 seconds. 
Here’s the simplified routine—two and a half times faster 
than the old, pencil-wielding, rubber-stamping method: 

The borrower's card, the book card, and a pre-dated 
and pre-numbered date-due card are placed in the Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer. Then, a button is pushed—the library 
gets a photographically accurate and complete record . . . 
and the borrower is on his way with the three cards tucked 
in the book “pocket.” When books are returned, the bor- 
rower keeps his card; the date-due card is filed in sequence; 
and the book card remains in place—eliminating the tedi- 
ous “slipping” operation which existed before when libraries 
removed book cards at the outgoing desk. 

Checking “overdue” books is easier, too: missing serial 
numbers are noted in the date-due card file .. . then the 
corresponding film records are reviewed—greatly enlarged 


on the reading screen of the microfilmer. 


every time she presses the button 





This, briefly, is the simplified operation. And, as leading} 
libraries figure it, the cost of handling each book—from 
start to finish—is cut from five cents to three. Two cents 
saved every time a clerk presses the button and takes a picture! 
Because record-keeping is a vital part of your business, 
too, you should look into Recordak microfilming. The 
chances are you'll see ways to simplify routines—even ~ 
eliminate some. And along with this you'll get savings up 
to 99% in filing space . .. and greater protection in the form 
of photographically accurate and complete film records. 


Costs are surprisingly low— imagine being able to record 
7,000 letter-size documents on $3.63 worth of film, include 
ing processing. : 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong,” which tells the 
whole story. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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AVIATION 
ENGINEERING 
probes a new UNKNOWN ! 


With the Martin Viking rocketing 106 miles 
above the Earth at 3600 m.p.h.... with piloted 
aircraft passing the sonic barrier... man’s 
physical limitations create new problems, 
_ demand new methods of aeronautical designing. 


MARTIN VIKING 
--.U.S. Navy high- 
altitude research 
rocket... holder of 
altitude record for 
American-bulillt, 
single-stage 
rocket! 


* MARTI 

{ KDM-1 ? 

+ ...U.S. Navy tor- 
getdrone.. a 
jet-powered 
radar tracked, 
radio controlled. 


‘AN 1S BUILT to move at 3 m.p.h.—to see 
and hear for only short distances—to react 
in painfully slow tenths of a second—to live in an 
oxygen atmosphere with very narrow pressure and 
temperature bands. When he must fly in extreme 
temperatures and pressures at supersonic speeds 
—make decisions in thousandths of a second— 
bomb unseen targets, shoot down enemy invaders 
in zero-zero weather or sink submerged sub- 
marines—he must have the aid of mechanical 
and electronic senses, muscles and nerves! 


To meet this challenge, Martin engineers are 
designing aircraft as integrated airborne systems, 
not merely as flying vehicles whose sole goal is 
speed. Whether planning a U.S. Navy Viking 
rocket, a jet-powered Air Force XB-51 or a modern 
airliner... Martin engineers work with all three 
elements of airframe and power plant, electronic 
flight and navigational controls, and military 
armament or passenger facilities. And design work 
is so scheduled that the end product represents a 
completely coordinated system. For there is no 
point in having an airframe ready for flight testing 
while the electronics system, which may alter the 


airframe, is still a gleam in the designer's eye. 


This is Martin systems engineering—a new 
beacon to pierce the blackness of the unknown— 
developed from Martin's background of far- 
reaching advances on top level missiles projects. 
This is why radar, servo-mechanism, automatic 
control, automatic computer and antenna experts 
—as well as aerodynamicists, structural engineers 

and electrical, hydraulic, armament and 








Basiders of “Deve ircraft Simee 1909 


Menvtecturers oft Military oncratt © Mar- 
tin girliners © Guided missiles © Rockets 
@ Electronic fire control and radar systems © 
Precision testing instruments Developers 
end Licensers ef: Mareng tue! tanks (to 
U.S. Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
(to Hydropress, Inc} © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (to U S$ Plywood Corp. and 
Awcroft Die Cutters) © Structural adhesives 
(to US. Plywood Corp. ond Bloomingdole 
Rubber Co) © Permanent tobe flame- 
proofing ito E |. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
© Hydraulic automotive and owcratt broke 
Leeders in Building Av Power to Guard the 
Peoce, Aw Tramport to Serve 


power plant installation specialists—are 
all part of the well-integrated engineer- 
Martin offers its customers 
MARTIN COMPANY, 


ing team 
today! THE GLENN L. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


MARTIN XB-51 
... U.S. AirForce’s 
firet jet-powered 
greens support 
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PLATE GLASS gets first inspection before 
grinding and polishing. 


of L-O-F in its dealings with the auto 
industry. The kind of thing it does to 
hold its position showed up last week in 
an announcement by Buick Motor Co. 
On two of its series, said Buick, it 
would offer a new windshield that 
would cut down glare—and do away 
with sun-visors (BW—Aug.26°50,p40). 
Vhis windshield is heavily shaded at the 
top, but becomes gradually less shaded 
toward the bottom. 

© People in Glass Houses—But L-O-F, 
like the other flat-glass companies, no 
longer has to rely so much on a single 
industry. Autos still make up L-O-F’s 
biggest single outlet and account for 
its greatest dollar volume. Nevertheless, 
in the past 15 years, the U.S. has gone 
through a virtual revolution in the use 
of glass. 

Glass has made its biggest impact in 
building construction. More and more 
people are living in glass houses; scarcely 
a new home is built without at least 
one picture window—even if it only 
looks out on the neighbor's picture win- 
dow—and manv have a glass wall. Hos- 
pitals, schools, office buildings, factories, 
and stores all are being built with more 


‘ and bigger windows. 


e No More Indians—Why are big win- 
dows so recent a development? One 
authority says that in the early days 
Americans built houses with small win- 
dows for protection—to keep hostile 
Indians from taking pot shots at the 
family. 

Actually, of course, there was an- 
other, more practical reason: Heat loss. 
L-O-F was the first to lick this disad- 
vantage--through the development of 
lhermopane. This is a window made 
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STOVES 


or 


STAMPINGS 
or hundreds of 
other products 


Let’s quickly get down to cases, sir. Is your container 
lightweight yet extra strong? Is it quickly and easily 

assembled? Is it designed to your specific need? Does 
it give your product “the best of protection”? If the 


answer is “yes,” then chances are you are using 





General Wirebounds. If not, better write us today. 


General sex comanr 
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of two or sometimes three pieces of 
glass with a dehydrated air space in 
between. The whole unit is bonded at 
the edges with a metal-to-glass sea). 
(Pittsburgh Glass has a similar product 
called ““Twindow.”) 

© Double Size—What this development 
meant was that you could double the 
size of a window with no additional 


“heat loss. In fact, L-O-F claims that it 


has an insulating quality equal to that 
of an eight-inch wall. 

The figures show just how much of 
a change. Before World War II, the 
average house used about 180 sq. ft- 
of window glass. That meant from $10 
to $20 worth of business to the glass 
manufacturer. Today, the glass bill runs 
an average of $300. 

e For Common Men—Originally, Ther- 
mopane was a luxury item, used in only 
the most expensive houses. Now, it 
shows up in almost every new house. 
One Washington builder says that in 
these days of high materials costs, win- 
dow walls can save as much as $320 per 
house. The main reason: The price of 
glass has risen only 31% since 1930, 
while the average price of all building 
material has gone up 114%. 

e Driving Force—L-O-F gives most of 
the credit for its glass developments to 
its 6]-year-old president, John D. 
Biggers (cover). A graduate of the 
University of Michigan, Biggers had 
several jobs before he took the helm of 
L-O-l’. He got his early training in 
glass at Owens Bottle Co., in Toledo, 
where he worked as assistant treasurer, 
treasurer, and assistant general manager 
between 1914 and 1926. 

rom 1927 to 1930, Biggers was out 

of the glass industry, but in a field that 
would help his future relations with 
L-O-F: He was vice-president of Gra- 
ham Bros. Corp. and of Graham-Paige 
International Corp. In 1930, he was 
back in glass. In that year, he was made 
president and a director of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford. He headed President 
Roosevelt's Census of Unemployed in 
1937, in 1941 was director of pro- 
duction in the Office of Production 
Management. 
e Good Labor Relations—Biggers has 
a reputation for being a socially minded 
industrialist; the labor-relations record 
of L-O-F seems to back it up. For 
example: The sales volume of L-O-F 
rose from $99.3-million in 1947 to 
$134.2-million in 1949. In the same 
period, the 10,000 employees at the 
company increased their payroll by $10- 
million. The company lays this to high 
productivity which has come from high 
morale. 

By the looks of things these days. 
employee and management morale 
should both stav high for a long time. 
For the future of the Glass Age looks 
as bright as if the sun were shining 
through a glass roof. 
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Polukeri 
INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
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; neg . 
How to wrap an oil “divining red” —tne 
“divining rod"’ used by the Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. is this electrical cable, which, by picking up 
and recording seismic waves, helps probe the earth 
for new oil fields. Protecting it from the abrasion 
of rough ground was a major problem until Polyken 
No. 163 tape was recommended as a tough, dura- 
ble and economical wrapping. 


Industry is finding money" 
in every roll of our tape 


Who'd ever have thought that industry would find there were a tape made for that job. Chances are 
so many important savings from tape: It’s happened we have it. So take us up on our challenge. We 
because Polyken doesn't just look for jobs that tape don’t think we'll lose. And we know you won't! 
will fit. We build tapes to fit jobs. Scronger, tougher, 
cloth-backed tapes, most of them—at no more cost 
than other tapes. 
So confident are we that Polyken Tapes can cut FREE BOOKLET 
production costs for you that we make this chal- To choose the tape tailored for your job, write 
lenge: Let us study your operation and we'll save for your free copy of ‘Test It Yoursell."” Ad- 
you moncy, time or effort! dress Polyken, Dept. BW-1, 222 W. Adams St., 
Think for a moment and you'll realize how many Chicago 6, Ill., or see your Polyken distributor, 
jobs you have now that tape could do better—if > 


\ 














Polyken Industrial Tape, Department of Baver & Black, Division of The Kendall Company 








People like the Holopainens 


Like many Americans of fine immigrant 
stock, John Holopainen built his own success. 
He came from Finland 37 years ago with a 
few dollars and a lot of hope. Six years of hard 
work and careful saving brought him title to 
an abandoned Massachusetts farm—a house 
with sagging floors and leaky roof, surrounded 
by 170 acres of rundown land and rock- 


strewn woods. 


Little by little John Holopainen and his wife 
improved their home and land. Good farming 
has brought them prosperity . . . exemplary 
living has given their country the kind of 
family that makes it strong. 


One son now operates the farm, gets high milk 
output from a herd of 50 Holstein cattle. Two 
other sons operate their own factory, pro- 
ducing farm and construction machinery (in- 


“Skip,” his wife Helen, 3-year old Davey and a new baby mp 
occupy main part of this freshly painted farmhouse. They 
have living room, dining room, 4 bedrooms, bath. The 
elder Holopainens have their own apartment in rear wing 
with living room, dining alcove, kitchen, bath. House has 
central heating. The two families have separate cars. 


vented by Waino Holopainen) for military as 
well as civilian jobs. The daughter is married 
to an engineer who helps supply electricity 
to the county. 


Today the John Holopainens enjoy the satis- 
factions of a full life—with security and the 
contentment of a well-reared family firmly 


established in the Land of Opportunity. 


These Country Gentleman subscribers, whose 
story is told in the September issue, are the 
kind of readers who help make a magazine 
strong—the kind of citizens who help make a 
nation secure. 








@ Already both families own many automatic appliances— 
electric refrigerators, gas ranges, electric mixers and 
toasters. “Skip” and Helen’s — for further modern- 


izing and refurnishing include buying a washing machine 
and electric dishwasher. Much their income also goes 


into farm ra They now own 2 trucks, 2 tractors, 
automatic field chopper, milking machine, and cooler. 


New nationwide survey among 
retailers in 11 different classifi- 
cations again reveals that deal- 
ers consider Country Gentleman's 
2,300,000 prosperous families 
their Best Rural Customers. 
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GM's Satellite Plants: They Rebuild 
Locomotives on a Production Line 








em step up plant-wide STRATEGIC LOCATION of rebuilding plants puts GM near the greatest concentrations 
¢ 
handling efficiency! 


One ROSS replaces four or more 
smaller trucks. Result? Big pay- 
loads . . . big man-hour savings 
... big cost reductions . . . big 
profit margins. 

Consult ROSS — you'll benefit 
from 36 years’ experience in 
mechanized mass materials- 
handling. 








THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 Miller Street 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, V. S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors 


/" ws; : Sad. 
throughout the World a iil 
Cot STATION-BY-STATION system is used to rebuild generators in GM’s new repair shops. 
Traction motors, engine parts, other devices are also rebuilt in this way. 
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its diesel-electric customers—the railroads. 


te 


SPECIAL MACHINE performs 10 differ- 
ent operations on this crankcase. 
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Most railroads can’t do all 
diesel-electric repairs them- 
selves, so GM is setting up re- 
building shops near them. 


General Motors is readying a second 
line of defense for its locomotive busi- 
ness. It has figured out a way to fortify 
its diesel-electric division against the 
day when the original equipment market 
starts dropping off fast. 

The project: a series of servicing 
plants around the country—strategically 
coal near railroad centers (map) to 
do the major repair and rebuilding jobs 
that all locomotives eventually need, 
and to do them on an assembly-line 
operation. 
e Tapering Off—Most of the diesel- 
clectric locomotives in service today are 
new—an estimated 60% have been sold 
during the last three years. And the 
market is bound to taper off, because 
most of the major railroads—with a 
few cxceptions—are pretty well diesel- 
ized by now. 

Some of the bigger railroads, like the 
Santa Fe, Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, are all set to handle both 
minor and major repair work. But many 
other roads can’t do it: The equipment 
required is expensive; it has to stand 
idle a lot of the time; specially skilled 
labor is often needed. Yet each diesel 
represents a big investment; a railroad 
literally can’t afford much downtime 
while repairs are being made. 
¢ Tough to Repair—The diesel-electric 
is a complicated job. It is a combination 
of both mechanical and electrical de- 
vices, plus a raft of controls, blowers, 
coolers, pumps, and other parts. Main- 
tenance—regular inspection and minor 
repair—must follow a fixed schedule. 
Railroads are able to do that kind of 
work. But repairs can cause the rail- 
toad to get into both mechanical and 
electrical work. 

Most railroads can adapt to the me- 
chanical work, so long as it doesn’t 
require special equipment. But many 
of them don’t want to face the problems 
of electrical repairs. Here’s an example: 
Traction motors demand a basic and 
thorough teardown and _ inspection 
every 300,000 to 350,00 miles. They 
must have a rewinding every million 
miles. Generators require a complete 
overhaul every six years, a complete 
rewind every 12 years. ‘These are in 
addition to regular maintenance work 





When mass reduction of materials is 
a problem ... that’s where we come 
in. We have been doing it for every 
phase of the process industries—for 
chemical, food, pharmaceutical, soy- 
bean, cottonseed, linseed, wood, and 
ceramic plants... for distillers, 
packers, and millers. We are confi- 
dent we can do it for you! 


This confidence is based on a com- 
bination of experienced engineering 
judgment, the right equipment and 
day-after-tomorrow planning. Let us 
tackle your problem and show you 
how the ruggedly dependable Prater 
Dual Screen Triple Reduction Pul- 
verizer will fit into your system for 
lower cost and improved quality of 
output. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1502 $O. 55th COURT 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


Send for illustrated 
book— “THE PRATER 
dval-screen 
PULVERIZER in the 
PROCESS industries.” 


PRATER 
PULUVERIZERS 








From the 
GREAT LAKES 


To the 
RIO GRANDE 


Whether a building faces severe 
winters like the Gimbel Brothers 
Store in Milwaukee ...or has only 
moderate weather to contend with 
like the St. Thomas High School in 
Houston ... Dunham Vari-Vac* 
Heating permits fuel costs to be 
reduced as much as 40%. 

Vari-Vac effects these sensational 
savings by utilizing a continuous flow 
of sub-atmospheric steam at temper- 
atures that vary automatically with 
the weather. Heat supply and heat 
demand are always in perfect bal- 
ance, assuring maximum comfort 
«+. Maximum economy. 

Vari-Vac is adaptable to any type 
or size of building . . . new construc- 
tion or “changeover” jobs. Seven 
different systems are available. 

For further information, write for 
Bulletin 509. C. A. Dunham Co., 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. In England: C. A. Dunham 
Co., Ltd., London. 


*Variable Vacuum 


DUNHAM VARI-VAC 
HEATING CUTS FUEL 
COSTS UP TO 40% 


HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 





and occasional minor part replacement. 

Every 12 years, on the average, the 
engine itself requires a crankcase re- 
build. That means rewelding worn 
spots, stress relieving the welds, re- 
machining to close tolerances. Few 
railroads want to tackle jobs like those. 
@ Rebuilding Setup—That’s where GM’s 
Electromotive Division _ rebuilding 
plants come in. GM figures this way: 
Special plants, throughout the country, 
are costly investments. Yet they won't 
have operating peaks and valleys if they 
serve a‘numbcr of railroads. Such plants, 
GM figures, help the customer, pay off 
in customer goodwill. They also pro- 
vide an outlet for factory-made parts. 
This insures that the right materials 
are used when assemblies are rebuilt, 
helps cut main factory overhead. When 
you have a number of plants, you can 
spread special-tool and method-develop- 
ment costs. So GM _ expects that its 
rebuilding service will eventually pile 
up profit for the company. 

e Up From Dog Food—This new system 
started with a dog-biscuit factory. 

In 1944, the company was still doing 
all major repair work at La Grange, IIl., 
the home plant. That year, it set up 
facilities for traction motor and gener- 
ator repair in a former dog-biscuit fac- 
tory at Oakland, Calif. That plant has 
since been expanded. In 1947 and 1948, 
other servicing plants were set up near 
Baltimore, Md., Jacksonville, Fla., Los 
Angeles, Calif. But all these were job- 
shop operations. 

The newest plant, near St. Louis, 
Mo., will embody the new idea of 
preduction-line rebuilding. So will its 
newest one at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
By next year, two other shops—Balti- 
more, Los Angeles—will be on a 
production-line-repair basis. 

e@ Assembly Line-In these _ plants, 
heavy factory-type equipment is  in- 
stalled. New methods and techniques 
(some are changed monthly) are used. 
Repairs are made on a station-by-station 
basis. That means skilled workers can 
be employed to do specific jobs and 
also that mass-production jigs and _fix- 
tures can be economically justified. 
Thorough inspection and quality con- 
trol permits GM to put a_new-part 
original guarantee on rebuilt items. 
GM goes one step further: It not only 
guarantees the work done, but also in- 
spection of parts not needing repair. 

e Great Expectations—The Flectromo- 
tive Division expects plenty of business. 
Studies made the company show 
that 75 °C of traction motors in service 
have never been rewound. The divi 
sion’s plants are located to handle 81% 
of the locomotives it has already sold. 
Probability studies gave company offi- 
cials data on when overhaul of various 
parts will be needed—the same way 
automakers know that a new clutch is 
usually required after 50,000 miles. 


Such probability data, of course, de- 
pend on the pattern of maintenance 
set up by individual railroads. 

GM expects that the program will 
pay off because plant setups are efficient, 
and costs to the customer are reason- 
able. A major repair job, at maximum 
cost, rarely exceeds 75% of original 
cost. And strategic plant location saves 
the railroad transportation cost. 

e Proving Ground—New methods, de- 
veloped at branch plants, later can be 
adapted to the main plant. 

GM has a central group of engineers 
constantly studying possible provessing 
improvements; it also has facilities for 
making the necessary machinery if it 
can't be purchased. With branch 
plants, it is now possible to take the 
new idea, try it on a pilot-line basis, 
and find out how well it works and 
how much it saves. Such tryouts leave 
the main plant free to meet its pro- 
duction schedules. If the new methods 
developed by branch plants prove out, 
they can be adapted to the main plant 
with a minimum of trouble. 

This policy is already paying off for 
GM. The engineers, for example, 
worked out a new technique for arma- 
ture baking. Such baking used to take 
42 hours. Now it takes 43 hours. That 
development cost $23,500. 

Another development is an elec- 
tronic device that forecasts insulation 
failures, helps locate the place of failure. 
Such methods not only reduce re- 
pair costs and insure guarantecs, but 
also are adaptable as cost savers for 
original equipment manufacture. 

Diesel-electric repair and rebuilding 
are handled two wavs: unit exchange, or 
repair and return. With unit — 
a railroad requests a traction motor, for 
example, immediately receives a rebuilt 
one. Then the railroad must send in 
a motor needing repair. The road is 
charged for the repairs made on the 
motor it sends in. Flat rates aren't 
used; charges depend on the amount 
of work necessary. In that way, railroads 
with good maintenance practices are 
not penalized. The unit exchange meth- 
od gives the railroad immediate 
replacement of a unit; it also eliminates 
an inventory problem for the railroad. 
Repair and return means processing of 
the exact piece sent in by the railroad. 
e Parts Service—Other big-name makers, 
such as Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., Lima Locomotive 
Works Division of Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., and Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
also tackle rebuild problems. Most of 
them make repairs in their main a 
Baldwin, tied in with Westinghouse, 
can utilize that company’s electrical 
repair facilities throughout the country. 
Alco, tied in with General Electric, 
can do the same. Fairbanks, Morse 
handles both mechanical and electrical 
major jobs at its Beloit, Wis., plant. 
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THE DOCTORS sr AMERICA INVITE YOU TO 


° | 
OMne OF1 UN o 
At a time when Americans are defending freedom 
from aggressive outside attack, the medical profession 
believes all business and industry will welcome this 


opportunity to join in an outspoken defense of eae : 
on the home front. 


Millions of Americans, through more than 10,000 
civic organizations, already have voiced emphatically 
their opposition to Socialized Medicine, the proven 
forerunner of a Socialized Scate. 

During the week of October 8, American 
doctors will place a 70-inch advertisement 
—reaffirming their faith in all American 
freedoms—in every daily and weekly 
newspaper of paid general circulation in 
the country. Ten thousand newspapers, 30 
National magazines, and more than 1,000 
radio stations will carry the message to all 
Americans. 


CHAIN REACTION—FREEDOM STYLE 


The medical profession’s $1,000,000 advertising 
campaign is designed to tell every American the truth 
about State Socialism and the truth about the 
achievements of our voluntary medical care system. 
The campaign affords a splendid opportunity for 
business to tell its story, too 

On this strong foundation, all friends of freedom can 
build an impressive volume of tie-in advertising. 
Every newspaper will be supplied with mats and 
suggested copy for appropriate ads. Radio stations 
will have similar aids in planning the most factions 
presentation of your message. 


MERICANS WHO CARE about 


America ee grr rns that a have 
to drift with tide of State 


Socialism. You can buck it! 


The doctors of America have proved 
it. When the threat of Socialized 
Medicine Ye earts page sr pon 


years ago, they took 
rhe resee 


direct to the peop 
by the pe ec agp 

grass roots mandate unprece- 
dented in our history. 


237° €€> 





For information about tie-in advertising, address? 


(NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES) 
Lockwood-Shackelford Advertising A 


57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


(RADIO) 
Russel M. Seeds Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


JOIN THE FREEDOM ROLL CALL 


THE VOLUNTARY WAY IS THE AMERICAN WAY! 





NATIONAL EDUCATION CAMPAIGN 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


he 
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« - . F 
NEGRASKA 


oSOUND 
SENSIBLE 


CENTRAL LOCATION 
«+ + equi-distant from both 
coasts 


+ +-excellent transporta- 
tion facilities 


LOW TAXES 
+«+lowest state taxes in 
the U. S. 


«eno state income tax at 
all 


«++ no “nuisance” taxes 


UNLIMITED WATER 


---a billion acre feet un- 
derground 


° ++ constant temperature 
year round 


e+every cheap, 3,000,000 
gallons per day from 
one well in many cases 


HIGHER MAN-HOUR 
PRODUCTION 





e e+ afine type of farm-bred, 
clear thinking, un- 
worried worker, easily 
adaptable to any skill 
and cooperative with 
management 


e*-+men and women who 
know how to work, 
like to work, and 
WILL WORK! 


Write for informative folder and give 
us an opportunity to show you how 
your plant will fit into one of our 
many thriving communities. 


Dept. BW-16 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 


ag 





Gift of Tongues 


New device can: translate 
the many languages spoken by 
the different types of mechanical 
computers. 


Computing machines speak languages 

of their own, depending on their method 
of operation. In fact, a Tower of Babel 
exists among analog (or mechanical) 
computers, and digital (or electronic) 
computers. One type of calculator can’t 
translate the language of the other. 
e Translator—Benson-Lehner Corp. of 
Los Angeles, however, has a device, 
called an analog-digital converter, that 
changes the brogue of the analog into 
the drawl of the digital. 

An analog system works with quan- 

tities—such as electrical voltages—which 
represent values of measurement. <A 
slide rule is an analog device because it 
works with the relative positions of the 
scales which represent numbers. In- 
stead of dealing in quantities, a digital 
system handles numbers. Like a desk 
calculator, it receives problems in num- 
ber form and turns out answers in 
number form. 
Guided Missiles—One of the first 
applications of the Benson-Leliner con- 
verter was in guided-missile studies. 
Distances traveled by missiles in flight 
are ordinarily computed on_ photo- 
graphs. A scale is applied to the photo, 
the distance of the scale is computed, 
and then is written out manually. Later, 
the information is punched into an 
IBM card for further computations. 

The analog-digital converter stream- 

lines the operation. An operator puts 
the photos into a special machine that 
reads the scaled distance of the missile 
in flight. The distance comes out as an 
electrical voltage, or an analog value, 
and is fed into the converter. ‘The con- 
verter changes the voltage into a digital 
value that is automatically punched 
into the IBM card. 
e Time Gained—In some cases, the con- 
verter can speed up the recording of 
research data as much as 60 to 1. To 
test the strength of an airplane’s wing, 
engineers need 200 or more strain 
gauges. Normally, they must take in- 
dividual readings of each of the gauges. 
Including the transcription of the read- 
ing on a tabulating machine for easier 
reference, the job would take about 
200 min. The converter handles the 
same job in 200 sec. 

With the Benson-Lehner system, the 
strain gauges are connected to a voltage- 
measuring instrument, which is in turn 
connected to the converter. Analog 
information in the form of voltages 
from each gauge is translated into digi- 
tal factors by the converter. Each time 


it translates a voltage, the converter 
sets off an electric impulse which 
unches a tabulating card with the in- 
ormation. 
¢ Ten Positions—The heart of the con- 
verter is called a decade. Each decade 
unit has 10 possible positions. Analog 
values for pressures or temperatures 
feed into a decade unit as rotations of 
a shaft. The analog value turns the 
shaft to the corresponding position of 
the digital value. One, two, or three 
decade units are coupled together to 
increase the limit of translation. 

The converter, a brain-child of Ber- 
nard S. Benson, research engineer with 
Douglas Aircraft Co., is now available 
commercially. Present costs are about 
$160 a decade, plus $35 for the first- 
decade adapter and the last-decade end 
cap. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A microwave ticup linking New York 
and Chicago was opened this weck for 
AT&T’s Long Lines Dept. It carries 
telephone and video signals, spans the 
§38-mi. route in 34 hops. A Chicago 
to Omaha network goes into service in 
four weeks. 
8 


Manganese deposits (BW —Aug.26'50, 
p31) in Brazil, near the mouth of the 
Amazon River, are being explored by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. The deposits re- 
quire extensive development, won't be 
ready for full-scale mining until 1954. 
The concession permits annual exports 
up to 200,000 tons of contained man- 
ganese. 
° 


New mail trucks—3,750 of them—will 
be turned out by the Dodge Division 
of Chrysler for the Post Office Dept. 


Drowned mines at Leadville, Colo. 
(BW—Dec.17'49,p22) are being drained 
by Utah Construction Co. under a new 
$50,000 contract. Completion of the 
roject will unearth 1-billion Ib. of 
Codeine ore, according to the Bureau 


of Mines. 
e 


Production boosts: Improved automatic 
equipment doubles RCA’s output of 
electronic tubes. . . . A Houston (Tex.) 
plant of Ethyl Corp. will make more 
chemicals for antiknock gasoline. . . . 
B. #. Goodrich Chemical Co. is in- 
creasing its capacity for polyvinyl chlor- 
ide resins. 
e 

Crude oil from Florida is now being 
delivered by tankers to East Coast 
refineries. First shipments came from 
fields operated by Humble Oil & Re 
fining €o. 
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This is modern motor control 





Of the many motor control advances 
pioneered by Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers, Unitrol has undoubtedly pro- 
vided the solution to more long-stand- 
ing problems of factory layout, efficient 
operation, and proper electrical main- 
tenance than any other development. 
Unitrol permits the economical, safe, 
and convenient consolidation of con- 
trol equipment to simplify machine in- 
stallations and provide uncluttered 
space for men and materials handling. 
More than that, Unitrol simplifies the 
installing and mounting of motor con- 
trol, eliminating costly wall or floor 
preparation or special construction. 


The name UNITROL is a 
Cutler-Hammer trade mark, 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. It identifies 
the genuine and original 
standardized flexible control 
center, an outstanding engi- 
neering achievement pioneered 
by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


The dreem of tectery planners, epereting supervisors, 
and electrical meintenance men becomes a reality 
when all meter control for an entire plent is conven- 


lently centralized, property organized, and fully pre- 
tected in Unitrel. 


Unitrol also permits changes to be 
made quickly and easily, either the re- 
placement of individual controls or the 
entire rearrangement or relocation of the 
control equipment. The close grouping 
of control elements in Unitrol provides 
many continuing benefits. Inspection is 
more convenient, safer, definitely more 
regular. Forimportant savingsin space, 
in time, in costs, in labor . . . for today, 
tomorrow, and for years to come. . .in- 
sist on Unitrol, the truly modern motor 
control. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Practically every mine in the world—from coal diggings 
in the hills of West Virginia to uranium deposits in the far- 
off Congo—is dependent on hose in its operation. Not just 
one hose, but 17 different types of hose—in a wide range 
of constructions and sizes that the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man—can choose from in recommending the 


best hose for each mine operation. 


This essential “tool”—as shown in the pictures above 
—does many different jobs. It pipes water to thaw tons 
of frozen muck in the Arctic, so that other hose can wash 
away the surface of the land to expose gold-bearing gravel. 
It carries air to pneumatic drills. Special exclusive 
Goodyear hose called “Diversipipe” handles abrasive 
tailings, acidulous mine waters and the like. Huge rotary 
hose is used to drill for sulphur in deep subterranean 
deposits. And these uses are only some of the many appli- 


cations hose finds in the mining field. 


There are many more major 

uses for hose in other industries, 

as the G. T. M. can tell you. That’s why 

Goodyear makes more than 800 types of 

hose. They’re built with tubes of natural or 
synthetic rubber — reinforced with cotton, rayon, 


nylon, sometimes glass—even armored in many cases 
with steel or heat-resistant asbestos. And there’s just one 
combination of all these materials that makes up the hose 


that’s right for each application. 


Jobs for hose may include handling acids, air, concrete, 
steam, petroleum products —even powdered coal or 
abrasive ashes. To get the best hose for your job, turn to 
the man who knows hose best —the G.T.M. He has the 
answer to getting longest service at the lowest cost in the 
long run. You can reach the G.T.M. by writing Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








I7 kinds of hose 
@-and all mine 


| 
/ 
Hy 
t 
i 
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HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING, 
iK LINING built to the world’s highest standard of quality, 
bne your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 














MAP THE WAY 
TO TAP NEW MARKETS! 


With VINYLITE Plastic Rigid Sheet 


» New, $1!-color relief maps, 64 x 40 inches, molded from VINYLITE 
| Brand Plastic Rigid Sheet are just what the teacher ordered. Strong, 
j lightw@ight and washable, they cost far less than conventional, 
f highly fragile custom-built plaster. They are lithographed in 11 col- 
ors bef®re forming. Altitude exaggerations of 20 to 1, dramatize 
§ both che material's ability to be deep drawn .. . and the map relief. 

It i just one example of the trail-blazing versatility of VINYLITE 
Rigid Sheets. They are simply and inexpensively formed into three- 
dimensional dress dummies, doll faces, and multi-colored lamp- 
shades that resist washing, soaps, and perspiration. They are used 
for low-cost 4-color photographic transparencies, precision instru- 
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Relief map courtesy Aero Service Corp., 236 E. Courtland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ments, price tags, templates, calendar cards, many more thi 
Transparent, translucent, or opaque displays of them give startling 
and beautiful effects. 

VINYLITE Plastics have a place in your efforts to better your 
product and capture new markets. Outline your specific problems 
to plastics engineers of Bakelite Division. Write Dept. IQ-7. 


Vinylite 3 
PLASTICS 


BAKELITE DIVISION 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


PROTECT MASONRY! Wich coatings based on PROTECT ELECTRICAL PARTS! This automobile tail- PROTECT STORAGE TANKS! Oi! and chemical 
VINYLITE Resins, you protect brick, masonry, con- light-wire boot molded of VINYLITE Elastomeric resists tanks, coated inside or out with finishes based on 
crete, concrete and cinder blocks, against weather, dirt, chemicals, water, vibration, provides good electri- VINYLITE Resins are unaffected by alkalies, most 
fresh and sale water, industrial fumes, oil, grease, cal resistance, long wear, high-gloss beauty, in any de- strong acids, oil, hydrogen sulfide fumes, water, 
cleaning compounds. “Vikote” finish by The sired color. By Detroit-Macoid Corp., 12340 Cloverdale and weather. Maintenance costs are pared to the 


Malsonrock Co., P.O. Box 1031, Cincinnati, Ohio, Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 


Seana eae SARS 








bone. By Plastic Coating Corp., Houston 19, Texas. 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Beamless Building 
Uses Corrugated Steel 


Corrugating a sheet adds stiffness. 
It’s an old engineering _ principle, 
used successfully in airplane construc- 
tion. Now Behlen Mfg. Co. has 
adapted the idea to steel buildings. 
Behlen uses 16-gauge steel sheets, with 
deep corrugations to form the walls.and 
roof of its building. ‘The walls are 
anchored in concrete footings; the steel 
panels are bolted together, or can be 
riveted or welded. A 2-in. overlap is 
required at the panel joints. 

Valter D. Behlen, who developed 
the design, says the buildings need no 
inside supports. In a structure 50 ft. 
by 200 ft. the building gables are 
strong enough to hold a 32-ton load in 
suspension with no appreciable roof 
sag. Synthetic rubber gaskets between 
panel joints make the building water- 
tight. 

Behlen says the buildings are suitable 
for stockrooms, warehouses, and ga- 
rages. Cost is competitive with other 
types of construction. Eventually, the 
company plans to shift from steel panels 
to aluminum. 

e Source: Behlen Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Neb. 


Engine Preheater Plugs In 


A General Electric device, called the 
Calrod engine heater, preheats the 
coolant in the engine block making 
starts easier. 

The Calrod unit has an 11-ft. cord 
and a tube that can be immersed, in 


Locks With a Wrist Twist 


SlideSet is a machinist’s vise, made by 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. A 
turn and a half of the handle disengages 
a pawl and rack inside the unit. Then you 
can slide the jaws open or shut to just the 
right width. This eliminates twirling the 
handle to bring the jaws up to the work. 
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antifreeze compounds. You drain the 
radiator, then insert the heating tube 
in a small hole cut in the radiator 
hose. When the joint is watertight, 
you refill the radiator. Plugged into 
a house or garage outlet, the heater 
supplies 400 w. at 115 v. 

For subzero weather, plug in the 
heater overnight. When the weather 
is above zero, run it for a much shorter 
period. 

e Source: General Electric, Industrial 
Heating Division, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
Price: about $8.95. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Quick-Clips, made by Nelson Stud 
Welding Division, Morton Gregory 
Corp., Pees Ohio, speed up instal- 
lation of acoustical tile and duct insula- 
tion materials. One wire end fits over 
the furring strip; the other, into the tile 
edge. 
° 

Measuring ink cells is the job of a 
microscope developed by American 
Optical Co.’s Instrument Division, Buf- 
falo 15, N. Y. Its accuracy of plus or 
minus one micron will help gravure 
printers to insure ink consistency. 


A pocket-size hacksaw, produced by 
Bertram ns « Supply Co., 
3121 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
fits any 4-in. electric drill or drill press, 
weighs only 11 oz. 


An alcohol torch attachment for a 
Plax plastic bottle (BW —Mar.11’50, 
p96) has been designed by Kerr Mfg. 
Co., Detroit 8, Mich. Squeeze the bot- 
tle, and the torch gives a pee 
oven flame useful to dentists and 
aboratory technicians. 


2 
Stay-spray is supposed to kill house- 
hold insects for weeks after spraying. 
Stay Chemical Co., Detroit 2, Mich., 
produces it. 

2 
Steno, a wire-recorder dictating ma- 
chine, has a built-in intercom system for 
two-way conversations, costs $250. It’s 
made by Crescent Industries, Inc., 4140 
W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 41. 

@ 
A wash basin and water heater combi- 
nation is being offered by Handling 
Equipment Mfg. Co., Wixom, Mich. 
The heater’s thermostatic control turns 


on electricity whenever hot water is 
being used. 





CORPORATIONS 
of DISTINCTION are 
ing to 


These Elliott Address Cards 
eliminate half the bulk and five- 
sixths of the weight and all the 
noise and most of the expense 
of old-fashioned address plates. 


Because addresses can be 
stencilled into these Elliott Ad- 
dress cards by any typist with 
any standard typewriter, any fle 
of address cards can be kept 





~ 
Ewuotr Addressing equipment 
is now being made by three factories 
in the United States (at Cambridge, 
Mass. and Whitman, Mass. and 
Atlanta, Georgia) and three factories 
abroad (At Manchester and Felcham 
in England and Montreal, Canada.) 
Silence, cleanliness, faster and better ad~ 
dressing, automatic form feeding and 
many other avdvantages are yours when 
you change from metal address plates te 
these Elliott Address Cards, 
In addition to the savings to you they 
will bring joy to your Addressing De- 
partment personnel. 
Elliott literature and/or an Elliott 
representative await your request. 


e ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. L, 151 Albeny Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
49 











July figures preliminary; June revised. 
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in July. Korea only speeded the 
trend. 


Over-all, there was no check to the 
income rise in July. The national com- 
posite of BUSINESS WEEK’s regional in- 
come indexes was up 24%, from 235.6 
in June to 241.6. 

But the rise was somewhat differ- 
ently distributed. The St. Louis and 
New York regions were two of the 
three biggest gainers in July—and 
neither of them had shown much 
strength in recent months. On _ the 
other hand, the Boston, Cleveland, and 
San Francisco regions, where income 
has been strong, rose more slowly in 
July. The two regions that have been 
strongest throughout the year—Dallas 
and Atlanta—continued their rise un- 
abated. 

The spread over year-ago levels con- 
tinues to widen in all regions. Here’s 
how they stack up: 

Region 
11. Dallas 
7. Chicago 
GUPRREINN 52s ac sco viata nee parent 13.6 
. Cleveland 
. Richmond 


that counts— 6. €. 4 
2. New York 
3 
] 


sealed cooling units 


MUMOGRIDIIR, 555 6:6 5.05.58 eee mead 10.3 


§. St. Louis 


0. Kansas City 
. Boston 





12. San Francisco 
9. Minneapolis 


Two factors stand out in the July 
and carly August regional news. One is 
the phenomenal rise in employment. 


_ — 

This uptrend was well under way before 
ater 00 ers any effect of the war effort was felt; the 
PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES new plants and increased demand for 

men at existing plants duc to that effort 
6 ENERAL @ ELE CTR | Cc have served only to speed it - As a 
result, the Labor Dept.’s list of distress 
areas (where unemployment is 12% or 
ie ban tenties aolriee more of the labor force) is dwindling 
how o G-E Water Cooler pays rapidly. And the shortage of skilled 
BW-1. Alr Conditioning Dept. men in many areas of tight labor sup- 
Bloomfield, N. J. ply is becoming crucial. 
lhe other factor is the sharp upturn 
in farm-income prospects in many areas, 
among them the flue-cured-tobacco belt 
of the South and most of the wheat 
country of the Middle West. 
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Income was pretty much unchanged in 
July. Materials shortages are beginning to 
hurt: Connecticut's brass industry has cut 
back from six to five days for lack of 
copper; a ccment shortage is hampering 
construction throughout the region. The 
recent decline in hide prices has eased 
the squeeze on the shoe industry. Although 
the woolen industry has picked up rapidiy, 
there’s still unused capacity to handie ex- 
pected war orders. Maine reports disap- 
pointing vacation business; the state's crops 
are mostly lower than last vear’s. Quality 
of Connecticut Valley tobacco is unusually 
good. Washington County, Maine, ‘> 0 
the distress-areas list. 


Income snapped out of its two-year 
doldrums to rise sharply in July. Chief 
reason: spectacular gains in New York City. 
Factory jobs there gained some 15% from 
June to early August; other job rolls were 
up, too; unemployment dropped about 
30%. The metropolitan area’s half-dozen 
or so aviation plants are actively seeking 
more skilled workers. Factories in all up- 
state cities are boosting employment. 
Among them: In Buffalo, Irving Air Chute 
has had to lease extra space to handle 
overnment orders, has added 350 workers. 
n Rochester, Bausch & Lomb called back 
150 and boosted hours. ‘The Utica-Rome 
area is finally otf the distress-areas list. 


Income was up slightly in July. Phila- 
delphia’s heavy industries are having trouble 
expanding work forces; some companies 
are advertising for men in such labor-surplus 
areas as Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Potts- 
ville. Baldwin Locomotive, at Eddystone, 
has received a big Army order for tanks. 
Reading’s metalworking plants are adding 
men. National Radiator Co. is building a 
$l-million, 300-man plant at Altoona; the 
Pennsylvania R.R. is moving some of its 
stcam-locomotive work there from Harris- 
burg, which will mean another 300 jobs. 
The Army may reopen Valley Forge General 
Hospital; 700 lost their jobs wher it closed 
in June. 


The income rise slowed in July, but only 
temporarily. Steel mills have been operat- 
ing above rated capacity. New machine- 
tool orders hit a seven-year peak in July. 
All metalworking plants are at capacity— 
when they can get enough men and materi- 
als. GM’s tank division will hire 5,000 
at Cleveland; many will switch from other 
jobs, leaving those plants shorthanded. 
Among Ohio expansions: National Supply, 
1,000 men at Springfield; Heller Bros., 600 
at Newcomerstown; Twin Coach, 300 at 
Kent; Perfection Steel Body, 300 at Bucvy- 
tus; Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 300 at Mt. 
Vernon. Toledo and Marietta are off the 
distress-areas list. 
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(Continued on page 52) 


Saving 


A Cost- 
TRUCK 


(o] P4ens| 
Business 


For Every Need 


_ Every 


Teecas, Trucks, TRUCKS 
...to meet every materials- 
handling need. Trucks for 
Department Stores, H: tals, 
Restaurants, Office Buildings 
and Industry—all precision- 
built for fast, economical 
operation. The right Colson 
trucks can save you money. 
Our engineers are glad to help 
you select the equipment that 

y. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO . 























Manufacturer Drives 
Studs 400% Faster 


A large manufacturer of alumi- 
num products stepped up the driving 
of 34" studs 400% by using a Cleco 
A-3 Reversible Rotary Impact 
Wrench. 

The fast action, light weight and 
lack of vibration of the Cleco A-3 
Impact Wrench reduced operator 
fatigue. Air consumption and main- 
tenance costs dropped. Savings 
paid for the tool in 8 days. 

A Cleco Field Engineer can help 
you with your problems whether 
they be grinding, chipping, drilling, 
screw-driving or nut running. Air 
power can help you cut production 
costs. A word from you will get a 
Cleco Engineer on the job imme- 
diately. 

CLECO DIVISION 


of REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 
$125 CLINTON DRIVE HOUSTON 20, TEXAS 








July figures preliminary; June revised. 


Income continued its slow rise in July. 
Baltimore is the chief gainer so far from 
war business: Machine-tool firms have 
hired 500 new men; Rheem is taking on 
500; Bendix Radio is adding about 3,000 
at the rate of 100 a week. Carolina tex- 
tile mills were already booked solid before 
war orders started flooding in. The region’s 
tobacco farmers are in the chips: ;Crops 
are big, quality is good, and prices ‘are at 
or near record highs. Richmond cigarette 
piants have called back 1,000 workers; will 
add 1,100 more. Riegel Paper is building 
a $134-million pulp plant at Acme, N. C. 
Du Pont is expanding its Martinsville (Va.) 
nylon plant; 300 jobs will be added. 


The income trend is still very strong. 
Cotton crop prospects are poor, but tobacco 
income is good except in the Tennessee 
burley area. Florida has had the best 
summer tourist season in history. A promis- 
ing new oil field may mean a boom for 
Rapides Parish, La. Now that the strike 
is over, American Enka is going ahead with 
its $8-million expansion at Lowland. Other 
new Tennessee plants: Sweetwater, two 
textile mills, 500 employees; Elizabethton, 

lastics, 450. In Georgia: Gainesville, 
roiler-processing, 200; Thomson, rayon, 
200; Bolton, paper, 200. In Alabama: 
Mobile, paper, 300; Opp, shirts, 200. In 
Mississippi: Hazelhurst, flooring, 200. 


Income rose sharply again in July. The 
region teems with new industrial expansion. 
U. S. Steel, Inland Stecl, and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube are building major additions 
in or near Chicago. Others include: Deep- 
freeze, $4-million refrigerator plant; Goss 
Printing Press, $4-million plant; National 
Biscuit, $12-million bakery; International 
Harvester, 1,500-man addition. Ford is 
building a 3,000-man Lincoln-Mercury as- 
sembly plant at Wayne, Mich.; Chrysler 
plans a $7-million transmission plant near 
Indianapolis; Brockway Glass will open a 
200-man plant at Lapel, Ind. Farm income 
prospects are excellent in Iowa and Illinois, 
not so good in Michigan and Wisconsin. 


The region made the best income gain 
in the country in July. Durable-goods manu- 
facturing is at a postwar high. ‘The wheat 
crop was above expectations, and corn out- 
put will about equal last year’s. But cotton 
will be down about 30%. And the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessec burley tobacco crop (partly 
in regions 4 and 6) is the poorest in ycars. 
Arkansas thinks it has the inside track on 
the du Pont H-bomb plant. A 150-man 
hosiery plant is planned for Siloam Springs, 
Ark. GE is adding 600 workers at its radio- 
tube plant in Owensboro, Ky.; Westing- 
house plans a flashbulb plant at Bowling 
Green to employ 500, mostly women. 
Cairo, Ill., is off the distress-areas list. 
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A typical case history of 

” Reni eres improved WAREHOUSE HANDLING 
egion 7—Chicago 

275 -with a BAKER type FQ 


(Light-weight, low-cost) FORK TRUCK 











250 


At Mitchell Sales and Storage, Inc., all quantity movements 
of 100 Ib. bags of flour, sugar and other items are now handled 
in unit loads by the Baker Truck. These include moving pallet 

‘ Regional loads from and into box cars and highway trucks, and stacking 
200 to the ceiling in storage. Formerly this was done by hand, with 
2-wheel hand carts. Each bag had to be man-handled at least 


— a i twice (often 3 times since bags were also stacked manually) to 
1947 1948 949 1950 complete in and out movements. 


In addition to a 50% cut in man-hours, the Baker Truck has 
added 20% effective storage space by stacking bags 12 instead 
of 10 high—the maximum possible by hand methods. 


225 











300 
Mitchell estimates that the truck, now 8 months old, paid for 


itself the first month it was in service. 


Region 8—St. Louis 





275 
Similar savings may be possible in your plant or warehouse. 


A Baker Material Handling Engineer will show you bow. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Co. 

Sma 1204 WEST 80TH STREET * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

Nationa In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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BETTER 
LIGHTING Fop 


LESS 


concisely explained 
for busy executives 


Our fact-packed 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Your Lighting Simplified...a new 
epproach” shows you 
@ how to get lighting thot stimulates 
work, increases efficiency, production 
and soles 


int cost 





© how to investigat 
and fixture quality before you buy 

@ how to avoid starter troubles and moke 
re-lamping easy 

@ how to be sure to get the last word in 


fluorescent lighting 


This FREE BOOKLET is 
yours if you mail us 
this coupon attached 


to your letterhead 


i THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, DEPT. BB. | 
2615 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 3.m6.° 


+ Please send your free Booklet with complete 
detoils of this new development. 


NAME 
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July figures preliminary; June revised. 


Income was very strong in July. The 
farm income picture is much brighter, 

rticularly in Montana and North Dakota. 
Montana’s spring wheat crop is estimated 
more than 50% better than last year’s. 
And range condition there is excellent— 
but that may cause ranchers to hold live- 
stock off the market this year to increase 
herds, thus deferring cash income into next 
year. A new aluminum plant will employ 
2,000 near Hungry Horse, Mont.; Victor 
Chemical Works plans a $5-million, 200- 
man phosphate plant at Silverbow. The 
Duluth-Superior shipyards are getting back 
in production. And the Twin Cities ord- 
nance plant will reopen with 800 workers. 


Income was up a bit in July. Rain and 
cold have damaged field crops in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma; corn badly needs 
hot weather right now to bring it through 
before possible carly frost. On the other 
hand, the wet, cold weather has put cattle 
ranges in wonderful shape. Reduced acreage 
and record weevil damage will take a big 
whack out of Oklahoma's cotton. Colorado 
has a near-record sugar beet crop. Bocing 
has added 4,000 workers at Wichita. Quaker 
Oats plans a 106-sian furfural plant at 
Omaha. Goodvear will build a $1-million 
plant at Lincoln. Nestle Co. plans a $1- 
million plant at Colorado Springs, will move 
its licadquarters there from New York. 


Income rose sharply again in July; it’s 
getting to be a habit. The war has brought 
a lot of new plants and expansions. Among 
them: |Ethy! Corp. plans a $15-million, 
750-man plant ncar Houston; Richardson 
Refining Co. will reopen its 175-man ‘Texa$ 
City plant; Gulf will build an $8-million 
cat cracker at Port Arthur, and Phillips 
plans one at Sweeny; ‘T'emco has added 700 
workers at Grand Prairie; Mid-Continental 
Steel Castings will open a 200-man plant 
at Shreveport. But employment is down 
a bit at Waco and Corpus Christi. Texas’ 
September crude oil allowable is the high- 
est in history. A shortage of tubular goods 
is beginning to hamper drilling operations. 


The income rise continued in July. 
Things have settled down a bit after the 
first flush of excitement, but hiring con- 
tinues in aircraft and shipbuilding. Convair 
has hired 2,000 and is still going up, 
Lockheed is taking on 50 a dav; Dougias 
has hired 425 and has lengthened hours; 
Solar will add 1,200 and Ryan 1,000; Boe- 
ing is advertising for help as far away as 
San Francisco. But the major boost to in- 
come is still coming from seasonal indus- 
tries: Lumber, food processing, and con- 
struction are all strong. U.S. Steel is ex- 
panding capacity at Pittsburg, Calif., and 
Geneva, Utah; Kaiser is expanding at Fon- 
tana. San Diego is off the distress-areas list. 
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No costly scrap or reject losses for you — wken Reynolds 
makes your aluminum stampings and formed parts 


OU make savings from start to finish, when you let 
Reynolds handle your aluminum fabricating. Scrap 
and reject savings alone are mighty important. It has ac- 
counted for as much as 75% of the metai on some parts. 
But large amounts or small, scrap costs you time and mon- 
ey. Costs all industry (and you) vast amounts of metal that 
are kept out of circulation. When Reynolds makes your 
parts scrap goes right back into the melting pots. 
That’s just part of the picture. Here are advantages you 
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get: @ reduced material 





inventory ; “3 release of 
Write for Details 

; ; asne Also for free folder that explains 
delayed material billing ; this unique fabricating service. 
9 lower cost for materi- Or call the Reynolds Sales 
‘ ice li “Aluminum” 

al handling: es) larger Office listed under A 
8; 8 in your classified telephone 


plant eo. ; no re- directory. Reynolds Metals Com- 


a baa bap ido valuable floor space; 
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Region 12 —San Francisco 


jects; pany, Parts Division, 2085 
P ; . South Ninth Street, Louisville 

dling; Oo more time 1, Kentucky. 

for sales planning. 


no scrap han- 
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MINIM FABRICATING SERVICE 








me | 
A COMPLETE ALUMINUM FABRICATING SERVICE INCLUDING a 7 
BLANKING + EMBOSSING + STAMPING + DRAWING + SPINNING Bm *: 


FORMING ¢ ROLL SHAPING « TUBE BENDING + WELDING « FINISHING 
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vou can os SURE .. ue os Westinghouse 


.H. Aircraft Co.,Ine. 


« 


RODUCTION TIME 
/o 

6.2 minutes were formerly required 
o hand torch braze a flange on the 
ircraft engine intake manifolds 
anufactured at the B. H. Aircraft 
ompany, Inc., of Farmingdale, New 
ork. Now, the same operation is 
rformed in 4 minute . . . with 
estinghouse R-F Heating. 

Such a time slash, with its result- 

nt labor saving, is characteristic 
f Westinghouse R-F Heating. 

t installation after installation, 
Westinghouse R-F Heating has 
reduced operation time by at least 
50%; in this case, by 98%. 

If you are using heat for solder- 
ing, brazing, annealing or hardening 
— Westinghouse R-F Heating may 
be the answer to your cost-reduction 
problems. 

Write today for complete details. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Department BW-5, 2519 Wilkens 
Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. _J-02218 
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Carpets Go Synthetic 


Price and unstable supplies turn rug makers from wool to 
rayon yarns. For the consumer, it means cheaper carpets. But manu: 
facturers will have to erase bad name of wartime synthetics. 


Rayon has changed a lot of textile 

situations in the past 15 years. It has 
taken over much of the market for 
cotton and silk—both in industrial and 
commercial textiles—and has been edg- 
ing into the wool apparel field. Now 
it has planted a foot fay in the door 
of the carpet makers. ‘They look to 
rayon to help them out of a tight price 
and supply situation with wool. 
e@ All Aboard—All the major carpet 
makers have jumped on the rayon band- 
wagon. Most of them have long been 
working with synthetic fibers; Bigelow- 
Sanford, biggest U.S. carpet maker, has 
experimented with synthetics for 16 
years. But no manufacturer today has 
more than one or two types of synthetic 
carpets on the market. 

The first synthetics were introduced 
just last June at the Chicago Furmture 
Market. Dealers seemed enthusiastic, 
and order-taking was brisk. If con- 
sumers react favorably, carpet makers 
will undoubtedly expand their produc- 
tion rapidly. James DeCamp Wise, 
president of Bigelow-Sanford, has al- 
ready said that, starting in the spring, 
his company will channel 27% of its 
annual woven production to carpets 
containing “man-made fibers.” 

e Many Recipes—There’s nothing uni- 
form about the approach the companies 
are taking to the synthetic fibers. Pro- 
portions of rayon to wool in the carpets 
vary with almost every major manufac- 
turer. Alexander Smith uses a 66% 
wool, 33% rayon blend. C. H.: Masland 
offers three synthetic carpets; one of 
100% synthetic fiber, the others in 
70% wool, 30% rayon, and in 60% 
wool, 40% rayon blends. Bigelow- 
Sanford’s one current model is 50% 
rayon, 50% wool. James Lees has gone 
all-out for the synthetic fibers, offers 
two carpets made of a 100% cellulose 
acetate substance called Estron. 

@ Price Edge—The big advantage of the 
new carpets is price. That again varies 
with the proportion of wool used. But 
all the synthetic rugs are cheaper 
than comparable rugs of 100% wool. 
Some of the carpet makers have re- 
placed an all-wool grade with the syn- 
thetics—Bigelow’s new rug, for example, 
replaces an all-wool carpet—and_ sells 
for $2 a sq. yd. less. And most of the 
rg makers have been canny enough to 


price tag their synthetics in the 
medium- to low-price range—the area 
where consumers have been yelping the 
loudest for cheaper carpets. 

e Freedom—T'o carpet men themselves, 
the great advantage of rayon is the 
promise of freedom from the vagaries 
of the wool market. Wool prices have 
bounced all over the lot in the last 
decade~and they have bounced high 
more often than low. Tie that to the 
fact that over-all world wool production 
has been on the downgrade while car- 
pet makers have been using more, and 
you have a real dilemma. 

The trouble is the U.S. must import 
all its carpet wool. American sheep 
just don’t produce the tough, coarse 
fiber that the carpet makers need. The 
sheep that do are almost all in countries 
that are involved in political and eco- 
nomic problems—which tends to make 
wool an unsteady commodity. China, 
for instance, supplied 16.5% of U.S. 
carpet wool in 1937. Last year, it could 
only supply about 7% —and that at 
considerably higher prices. In India, 
the situation is about the same. 

Argentina, which supplies the bulk 
of the carpet wool—59% in 1949—has 
been steadily increasing wool prices 
because it holds a dominant supply 
position. Argentine carpet wool has 
doubled since the first of the year, now 
brings $1 per Ib. That’s why carpet 
prices have jumped 20% since January. 
e Worries Gone—With synthetics, car- 
pet makers won’t have anything like 
the supply and price problems of wool. 
In the first place, rayon is about half 
as expensive as wool; the fibers de- 
veloped for use in carpets sell for 42¢ 
per lb. Secondly, ‘rayon supplies are 
stable, though rayon producers will 
have to expand their production as 
carpet makers open the door wider to 
the synthetics. With steady sources of 
supply, carpet makers won’t have to 
stockpile rayon as they do wool. And 
stockpiling is the reason that inventories 
have often been top-heavy—and why 
rug makers have been caught many 
times in a falling price market. 
© Modest Claims—So far, no manufac- 
turer has made any startling claims for 
the new rugs. They're taking the tack 
that the synthetic fibers are comparable 
to wool in every way and superior in 
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NEEDLE BEARINGS | 


' 


To reduce the need for frequent service attention 
in all types of machines, Torrington ‘Needle stem ie 


carry a large reserve of grease or oil. 


The: turned-in-lips of the outer shell ride close to: the shah! 


and form an effective seal that helps 
retain lubricant and keep out dust and moisture 


Small diameter rollers carry an even protective film 


PN Bs 


ret Oe 








to all bearing contact surfaces. 








Often Needle Bearings can be lubricated for life at installation. 





Let our engineers help you design efficient lubrication 
and other Needle Bearing 
advantages into your product. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


; cemadibes : ; SPHERICAL otis 
ee iJ aa TAPERED ROLLER 
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ow Much Carpet for Your $99? 


‘ou can buy 11 sq. yd. of Bigelow-Sanford’s 50% rayon, 50% wool carpet. Or for the 
ame $99, you can buy 9 sq. yd. of all-wool carpet of comparable quality. New synthetic 
arpet has replaced its all-wool counterpart in Bigelow’s line. 


4 few—in styling possibilities (new 
Mweaves, textures, and high-style colors) 
end in technical aspects. 
& Vhe fibers developed for the new 
synthetic rugs belong to the rayon 
family; they all have a pure cellulose 
base. (Nylon isn’t available in sufficient 
supply, nor cheap enough for popular- 
price carpets.) Because they have been 
developed only for carpet production, 
the synthetic fibers offer several tech- 
nical superiorities over natural wool 
fibers 

For example, wool varies widely in 
quality. ‘That’s why carpet makers have 
to blend wools from difterent countrics. 
On the other hand, synthetic fibers are 
always completely predictable as_ to 
uniformity of quality 
e No Bleach—Rayon has other advan- 
tages over wool. It is pure white in 
color and doesn’t have to be bleached 
to take the pastel dyes that  style- 
conscious consumers are demanding in 
carpets. Also important to carpet mak- 
ers is the fact that the ravon fibers 


crimp better. That makes for a firm 
construction and good fesistance to 
crushing. 

As far as wear goes, carpet men sa 

their tests show that rugs made with 
synthetic fibers last just as long as all- 
wool carpets. 
e Bad Name—Some problems are inev- 
itably going to crop up in selling the 
synthetic carpets to consumers. Carpets 
made from synthetic fibers gained a 
bad name during the war. Then a 
good many of them were manufactured 
from rayon waste—not a carpet material. 
So salesmen and consumers alike may 
very well be wary of the new carpets 
at first. 

‘To forestall any resistance, the car- 
pet companies will back up the new 
synthetic rugs just as they do the all- 
wool rugs. And they are counting on 
the fact that a large part of their market 
will be young-marrieds who have grown 
up with synthetic materials and prob- 
ably aren't so likely to balk at buying 
them. 


Battle for Milk Outlets 


Spreads in California 


The behind-the-scenes struggle of 

California dairy companies to get con- 
trol of retail outlets es milk (BW-—Jul. 
29°50,p38) has broken out on a new 
front. 
e Competition Spreads—In San Fran- 
cisco, Golden State Co., Ltd., Califo- 
nia’s biggest milk processor and distrib- 
utor, has just laid a private track into 
the lucrative Lucky Stores chain. 
Golden State spread the competition 
into northern California by buying 
100,000 shares of Blair Holdings Corp. 
Blair controls the 32-store supermarket 
chain, which last year rang up $30- 
million in sales. 
e Subsidiary—Golden State didn’t in- 
vest an estimated $300,000 in Blair 
stock just for the privilege of pushing 
its milk in the Lucky chain. Blair and 
Golden State are organizing a subsidi- 
ary, Western Industries, Inc., in which 
Blair owns 51%. 

Plans for Western Industries haven't 
been disclosed. The sponsors speak 
vaguely of a need in California for new 
facilities in food processing and distri- 
bution. Best guess is that the new firm, 
with Blair’s investment banking facili- 
ties behind it, will become the agency 
through which Golden State makes its 
investments in allied enterprises to 
fortify milk sales. 


Very Short for Ford 


FoMoCo stands for Ford Motor Company. 
It’s a new trademark that Ford will stamp 
on all parts and accessories from now on. 
The mark will also be prominently displayed 
on the new cartons, like the one displayed 
here by James F. Mitchell of the packaging 
department. The cartons have a standard- 
ized shape, simplifying handling and storage. 
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Compressor Room of the Birds Eye-Snider Plant 
at Walla Walla, Washington, is sided with KaM 
“Century” Asbestos Corrugated Sheets, 


ASBESTOS CORRUGATED 


The sturdy ‘clean build” of these compressor plant walls is one sign they’ll 
live long. They’re K&M ‘Century’ Asbestos Corrugated, the material 
you see on more and more industrial and commercial buildings whose 
owners have made sure of lasting good looks and economy. 


K&M Corrugated saves from the start by simplifying and speeding 
erection. Cutting, drilling, fitting and anchoring are easily done, with 
every assurance of trim, durable enclosure. What’s. more, K&M Asbestos 
Corrugated Sheets—stay put. They don’t give in to weather effects and fire 
hazard, nor to rust, rot, rodents and termites. Thus long-term freedom from 
maintenance goes right along with the initial economy of using K&M 
“Century” Asbestos Corrugated for siding and for roofs, too. 


Whatever your building plans, see how much this adaptable modern 
material can save you. Write us for full data and the name of your nearest 
K&M Distributor. 
Even scaffolds and extra labor are eliminated when 
“TOP-SIDE’’* fasteners are used. They are made for 


use with steel members of any type, on sides and roofs. 
* RH. & B. Enterprise Corp, 


ANatlae made Asbestos... Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve manhind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY + AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA . 


In Canada —AtLAsS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG ond VANCOUVER 
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Cutback in number of models made by 
manufacturers may be in the offing. 
Straw in wind: Western Stove Co., in 
issuing an allocation policy, says that it 
will cut production of all but its “most 
popular” models of gas ranges. 
° 
Minute Maid’s sales of frozen concen- 
trates will run about $25-million dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending in October, 
better than double last year’s sales. But 
earnings will not show a comparable in- 
crease because of the high cost of 
oranges in the current pack (BW —Feb. 
4'50,p62). 
e 
Year’s guarantee that the price of its 
citric acid will remain frozen at the 
present level has been made by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., world’s major producer. 
Purpose: “to assure an adequate sup- 
ply at a stable price.” Pfizer made the 
same guarantee at the outbreak of 
World War II. 
e 
Extent of textile boom before Korea is 
underscored by Dan River Mills’ finan- 
cial report for the first half of 1950. 
Sales hit $38.8-million, a gain of $4.6- 
e million over the 1949 first half. Net 
“Good service On sme! orders aad profits were $2.7-million, nearly double. 
e 
9 % Georgia’s liquor tax—at $5 a gal. it’s 
... that’s only one of the things the nation’s highest—-may be halved 
this winter. The state is worried by the 
increasing inroads into tax revenue 


we mean by Service Plus! : made by ae es and smuggling. 


Textron, now out of the finished-gar- 
” ment business (BW —Aug.26'50,p60), 
One customer wrote us: “We are not regular users of steel and the amount has just sold its decorative-fabrics di- 
rchased was very small, but, the service rendered by everyone connected vision to Spectrum Fabrics Corp. 
With the sale was excellent!” hee e 
Whether your order is large or small, we know it is important to you. That's egy mae dpe rhage 0n79) 
Why we try to handle it quickly and courteously, with attention to specific Now they're up sharply under the im- 
details. pact of increased consumption and a 
You can also depend on us for a diversified stock of steel and allied prod- = a — - ial — 
ucts, delivery of those products in the best possible condition and technical 33¢ ale Poh Reangeadig at Soa 
advice on their use when you need it. That’s what we mean by Service Plus. : if ; 


BARS - PLATES - FLOOR PLATE - STRUCTURALS - SHEETS - STRIP Colorado Springs has hit another jack- 
REINFORCING BARS - STAINLESS - ALLOY STEELS - ALUMINUM pot in its search for Swiss-type industry 

TOOLS - EQUIPMENT - MACHINERY (BW—May27'50,p64). Nestle Corp. 
has nailed down plans to move its 


WHEN vou DEAL UNITED STATES STEEL headquarters there from New York 


City. The company has purchased the 


mi US. yOu otl SUPPLY COMPANY Plaza Hotel for use until its own $1 


ssaisetiiiiessanieiianiiitiltis million office building is built. 





: e BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES e 
erviC Mit WAUKEE - MOUNE, ILL. - NEWARK - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. Marketing hall of fame has been estab- 


: ‘ , 1. PA : : ; Sergent 
STS - SNE - TAGS - Pen ee lished at the University of Illinois. The 


| , Sales Offices: INDIANAPOUS - KANSAS CITY MO, - PHILADELPHIA 
us ROCKFORD, ILL. - TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN honor went to 11 men, winners of the 
+ -—— Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle $t.—Chicago 4 lll, Paul D. Converse Award for outstand- 
ing contributions to science in mar 
uot 7 .€ D STAT 2s ae an ee ee keting. Among them: Herbert Hoover, 
Paul Nystrom, Ralph Starr Butler. 
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by seeiteling to lower cost, high fidelity 
Coucoleclatecl- ENAMEL PAPERS: 





e The nation’s largest makers of locomotive 
cranes and hoists didn’t always specify the brand 
of paper to be used in their folders, catalogs, and 
other sales materials. In years past, it didn’t 
make much difference. Almost any of the old 
style enamels gave equally fine printing results. 
And all commanded premium prices. 

Recently, however, American Hoist made a 
study of its most important printing jobs—and 
now specifies Consolidated Enamel Papers. For, 
by actual comparison of invoices, printing and 
quality, the study proved that Consolidated 
Enamels give equally fine results at savings that 
average 15% and more of the cost of old style, 
premium-priced enamel papers. 


These savings can be traced directly to the revo- 
lutionary papermaking process which Consoli- 
dated pioneered. This process eliminates costly 
operations required by other methods. It pro- 
duces fine quality paper, simultaneously enameled 
on both sides, in a single high-speed operation. 
With the logical economy of this process in 
mind, it might prove both interesting and profit- 
able to have your own printing invoices checked. 
If your company prints an employee magazine or 
any considerable amount of sales material, you 
will discover that printing paper represents a 
very considerable investment. And the surest 
way to insure that investment today is to specify 
Consolidated Enamel Papers. ©C. W. P. & P. Co, 


onioledated ¥.NAMEL PAPERS 








CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


dé tive and industrial | . Mein Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin . Seles Offices: 135 Se. LaSatle $1., Chicege 3, Mlinels 








Beat down your 


BREAKEVEN 
POINT 


Leading Manufacturers report 
profit margins up! 


DICKERMAN 


Automatic 
PUNCH PRESS FEEDS 


have reduced operator cost and increased 
production (as high as 500%) in thou- 
sands of plants. 

Simple — Reliable — Accurate. Built in 
seven models, fit any press. Feed any- 
thing, metal, fibre, plastic, paper, etc., 
won't scratch, 

Built for long service, users report as 
many as 25 million cycles without main- 
tenance expense. Pay for themselves in 
weeks or days in many instances. 
Without obligation, let us discuss your 
feeding problem. 


rrr rr 


Sesasuanece 


INustrated Catalogs available on request. 


H. E. DICKERMAN 


Manufacturing Company 


328 Albany Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








Hous» eu 
REZNOR 





Wo Furnaces. 

lo Fite —Ever 

@ Contro) cozy warmth automatically with 
your fingertip. No firing up. no shoveling 
grimy ashes with o gas-fired Reznor unit 
heater Perfect for homes, offices, stores, 
industrial plants; to any 
More Reznors are bought than any other 
fan type unit heater. Write for our 20-page, 
4color Catalog or call your heating equip. 
ment dealer. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA. 
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Different Discounts 


They're O.K., says FTC, 
provided you can show differ- 
ences in costs of the sales that 
carry them. 


Manufacturers who sell both private 
and advertised brands can take warn- 
ing—and comfort-from a recent Fed- 
eral Trade Commission order against 
U.S. Rubber. 

FTC’s case against U.S. Rubber 
dates back to 1943. The commission 
charged then that U.S. Rubber dis- 
criminated in the discounts and prices 
it set for several classes of customers on 
waterproof and canvas footwear. 

Single retail stores and local chains 

were sold both advertised and unadver- 
tised brands. National and_ regional 
chains and nrail-order houses were sold 
the same merchandise under private 
brands or labels. These big buyers got 
discounts of as much as 18% on their 
private brands—whereas the discounts 
for the smaller customers ranged as 
low as 3%. 
@No  Discrimination—F'TC’'s attack 
against U.S. Rubber was based on the 
section of the Robinson-Patman act 
forbidding price discrimination on 
goods of “‘like grade and quality.” If the 
private brand of an unbranded item is 
the same grade and quality as the ad- 
vertised brand, then it’s the same prod- 
uct in the cyes of the law—and FTC. 

There is, however, one safe defense 
the law allows a manufacturer: 

If he can justify differences in price 
~—on the basis of lower costs of manu- 
facture, sale; and delivery—then there's 
no discrimination. That was the defense 
used successfully in the classic case of 
Montgomery Ward and Bird & Son 
(BW —Jul.24'37,p1 4). 

It was also the defense that worked 

for U.S. Rubber in the case of the 
18% discounts given national chains 
and mail-order houses on private-brand 
footwear. ‘The company was able to 
show cost savings in that amount. Sales 
were handled through the “wholesale 
division” at the factory, no advertising 
was involved, so the cost of getting the 
business and delivering the goods was 
lower by that much. 
e But Watch Out—IFTC found the 
varying discounts given local chains 
and individual retailers on both adver- 
tised and unadvertised goods were not 
justified by differences) in cost. While 
some price differences amounted — to 
10%, cost differences were less 

FTC didn’t rule that U.S. Rubber 
must have an absolutely identical cost 
variation for every price variation on 
boots of like grade and quality. Where 
the differential amounted to less than 


1%, FTC said this was too small a 
difference to matter. FTC’s order in 
the case banned the company from 
“. . . receiving from different custom- 
ers . . . net prices which differ as 
much as, or more than, 2% of the 
highest of such net prices .. . 

cept as they reflect different costs. 

© Be Careful—In other words, it’s O.K. 
to cut your price to big customers. But 
if you have smaller customers who are 
apt to complain, be prepared to show 
FTC that your lower price is roughly 
the same as the savings involved in 
dealing with big-volume buyers. If the 
price reduction is as much as 2% 
greater than the cost savings you can 
show, you're in dangerous territory. 


You Can Make Too Much 
Of a Good Thing 


You can’t always count on the magic 
of a successful trade name. Sometimes 
it’s better to let a new product stand 
on its own name rather than let it ride 
on the coattails of an already successful 
product. y 
@ S-W’s Lesson—Sherwin-Williams Co., 
maker of Kem-Tone, found that out 
last spring when it introduced a new 
interior paint for homes—and called it 
Super-Kem-Tone. 

Though Super-Kem-Tonc is entirely 
different from Kem-Tone—it has a syn- 
thetic rubber emulsion base instead of 
a water base—S-W thought the magic 
of the Kem-Tone name would insure 
success. A tremendous market has de- 
veloped for Kem-Tone; S-W_ expects 
to sell 8-million gal. of it this vear. 
els “Super” Super?—But tacking the 
word Super onto Kem-Tone led to 
unexpected trouble. Consumers weren't 
convinced that Super meant a_brand- 
new product. When they heard the 
price was $4.69 a gal.—almost a dollar 
more than Kem-Tone-they balked. 
e National Distribution—Dealers found 
that most customers believed a manu- 
facturer only added a superlative name 
to a product when it was faulty or about 
to be ditched. They resented paving a 
$1 premium for what looked like a 
re-do on an old product. 

Part of the trouble may have come 
from the fact that S-W had to distrib- 
ute Super-Kem-Tone on an area basis 
in the. spring because it couldn’t get 
enough raw materials for nationwide 
distribution. Consequently, the com- 
pany couldn’t introduce the paint with 
a splashy national advertising campaign. 
Now Super is being distributed all over 
the country. 

Some Cleveland dealers who have 
carricd Super from the start are just 
now beginning to reap the benefit of 
the extra sales effort they put into 
selling it. 
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Old Mother Hubbard 
went to the cupboard 

to get her poor dog a bone 
but when she got there... 


pboard was bare! 


. + + but not today! It’s stacked . . . and the refrigerator, too 
. «+ full of canned, bottled and packaged products 

of the Canning, Preserving and Freezing Industry. 
Everything . . . from soup to nuts, from pork and beans 


to raspberry jam and frozen peas 
. » » today’s cupboards are stocked with a sumptuous and varied diet. 


CANNING, PRESERVING AND FREEZING... pro- . 
duce $2.5 BILLION of foodstuffs annually. A v 
industry. Yet, it is only a segment of the much lar 
and essentially homogeneous $33 BILLION FOOD PROC 
ESSING BUSINESS. Food manufacturing, with its diverse 
products and uniform operations, is ONE INDUSTRY... 
for its problems are basic and solutions require 
kindred methods, materials and machinery. 


Food Processing is one of the livest and broadest mar- 
kets for industrial goods and services of all kinds... 
more plants, greater capital expenditures'and a larger 
value of product than any other single industry in i 
America! And you can tap this market . . . directly and 
effectively by advertising in the magazine which has 
complete horizontal coverage of the entire field... 
Foop INbuSTRIEs. 


So... FILL YOUR CUPBOARD WITH ORDERS... Tell your. 
story to the real buyers in food plants. . . those reached | 
exclusively by Foop Inpustnigs. 





, : 
Industries 
A. McGRAW-HILL runivensen ia 





More and more, industries are 
recognizing the many advan- 
tages Missouri offers as a loca- 
tion for factories and branch 
houses. Geegraphically in the 
heart of the nation, Missouri 
offers inland security. ..a rich 
and vast market... unexcelled 
transportation ... plenty of 
power and water...good living 
conditions ...a plentiful supply 
of diversified raw materials. 


Investigate... write us and find 
what Missouri has for your 
particular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
Sept. 144 sefterven ity, le. 














\U" New ECONOMY Outfit 
Complete for only $995 


Time -sover work saver—oddresses 
tags, cards, labels, envelopes of any 

size in a single, swift one-hand motion 
No muss or fuss with ribbons, inks, or 
plates . mailing lists easily prepared 
on paper tape by typewriter or longhand. 
Single roll holds 250 names easy- 


change rolls give unlimited capacity! 


2¢ MAKES A STAMP! Simple clamp- 
on unit (6 included) permits 

repeal impressions at 

about 1% the cost 

of o rubber 

stamp. Mail 

coupon now! 


At leading Stofionery & Office Supply Deciers 
THE MEYER CORPORATION, 1832 5. Kostner Ave, Chicege 23 
Pleese send literature ond name of nearest decier 
Neme - ene ane 


Addrew a — 


— Stete es 
” + since veee 
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FINANCE 


FREDERIC C. DUMAINE thinks his railroad can be run like a country store. 


New Haven Top Brass Purged 


F. C. Dumaine’s 


“economy drive” brings biggest mass 


firing of major executives in recent history of American relironding, 


Sixteen men dropped. 


A rugged old individualist up Boston 
way has been making a strong bid for 
the position of corporation bigwig most 
likely to fire his top-flight subordinates 
in wholesale lots. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Sewell 
Avery used to hold this title practically 
unchallenged. ‘The new contender is 
84-year-old Frederic C. Dumaine, the 
chairman, president, and iron-handed 
ruler of New England’s “lifeline”—the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R. system. In recent weeks, Du- 
maine has been running a senior-official- 
disposal plan more drastic than any of 
Avery's. It’s been the biggest exodus 
of top rail brass in recent history. 
eEnd Is Not Yet—Duimaine’s “dis- 
missal-resignation” program has ac- 
counted for at least 16 of New Haven’s 
top brass in recent weeks. And the end 
is not in sight, acccrding to many New 
Englanders. 

What the end result of the Dumaine 
program will be is still anybody's guess. 
It is certain that the morale of surviv- 
ing New Haven emplovees has been 
lowered, at least temporarily. A samp- 
ling of survivors shows that they won't 
talk much, even to friendly listeners. 
But it’s obvious that many are spending 


too much time worrying about where 
the ax will fall next. 
e Many Worried—Talk to nonrailroad- 
ing Bostonians, and you'll find that 
many are worried about the future 
effect of recent New Haven events. 

Take the Boston Traveller. An edi- 
torial told Dumaine it was by no means 
certain that “the road has been 
strengthened by . . . the axings and 
resignations.” And it warned that “the 
New Haven Railroad . . . is nobody's 
toy train, not even the management's.” 
e Purge List—Here’s a rough breakdown 
of what Dumaine has already chopped 
off the payroll: two vice-presidents, two 
assistant vice-presidents, an assistant 
general manager, the road’s treasurer, 
its comptroller, two assistant treasurers, 
the system’s passenger and freight traffic 
managers, just about all the top brass of 
the dining-car department, and the vice- 
president-general manager of the road’s 
important truck-bus subsidiary. As one 
byproduct, this leaves the New Haven 
as the only major U.S. railroad with no 
vice-president in charge of traffic. 

Few of these officials were Johnny- 
come-lately’s. One had served the New 
Haven since 1915, a second since 1917, 


a third since 1928. Nor were all of the 
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victims gat by pre-Dumaine re- 
gimes. The bounced treasurer, for ex- 
ample, was appointed to that job only 
last fall. 

¢ Top Men—Of the 16 departures, 14 
haye been described by the road as 
firings. Yet not all can be described as 
mere lopping off of deadwood. One 
victim was traffic vice-president Henry 
F. McCarthy, long accepted as one of 
raildom’s bright young men. McCarthy 
was director of transport for the Office 
of Defense Transportation in World 
War II. 

Another victim was the New Haven’s 

public relations chief, Herbert L. Bald- 
win, an assistant vice-president. Bald- 
win is generally considered one of the 
industry’s top flight publicists. 
@ Dumaine Says—Dumaine’s version is 
that there is nothing particularly news- 
worthy in the story. ““No one has been 
discharged,” he says, “who is necessary 
for that job or to the operation of the 
road.” Dumaine adds that he started a 
broad streamlining, economy sa ae 
two years ago when his New England 
group wrested control of the New 
Haven away from outlanders (BW —Jul. 
24’48,p80). Recent events, he says, 
have stemmed from his efforts to save 
money for his stockholders. 

Still, Dumaine admits that there is 

another big factor in the firings: wide 
differences of opinion over New Haven 
policies on general management, opera- 
tions, finances, and public relations. 
e We Cannot Afford—The announced 
position of the Dumaine management 
is this: It intends “to operate as eco- 
nomically as ss consistent with public 
safety and good service.” It says that 
it “cannot afford” to have “individuals 
on its working team who do not believe 
the difficulties of competition can be 
overcome, or who are unresponsive to 
decisions of management.” 

Even the recent dischargees seem to 

have no quarrel with that program. 
They admit that the New Haven, like 
most businesses, came out of the war 
overstaffed; that a postwar pruning job 
has been necessary; that operating 
Seance once set, must be followed re- 
igiouslv by all concerned. 
e Sole Decider—The catch is, according 
to the dischargees, that the New Haven 
“credo” doesn’t mean the same thing 
to Dumaine that it does to an outsider. 
Braver souls among them say that in 
Dumaine’s lingo “‘cooperation” means 
“subservience’—that is, a_ willingness 
by the road’s top brass to be office boys 
carrying out the boss’ orders without 
initiative of their own. 

When Dumaine dominates an en- 
terprise, they say, he is the only officer 
with power, the sole policy maker, the 
sole decider. “You just can’t work for 
him and still keep your self respect,” 
one tough dischargee reports. 

The dischargees point to the resig- 
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PC FOAMGLAS 


the long life insulation 


@ Inside this modern windowless plant, 
controlled temperature and humidity 
levels must be maintained at all seasons. 
Outdoor temperatures drop to twenty 
below in winter, rise to the nineties in 
summer. The problem was to find an 
insulating material that would help to 
maintain the desired inside conditions. 
It was successfully solved by installing 
PC Foamglas Insulation in the core 
walls. 

The cellular construction of Foamglas 
makes it an exceptionally effective in- 
sulating material. And, being glass, PC 
Foamglas has unusually high resistance 
to moisture, vapor, acid atmospheres and 


This is FOAMGLAS® 


The entire strong, rigid block is com- 
posed of millions of secled giass 
bubbles. They ma o 
structure which has unusually high 
resistance to moisture, vapor and 
acid pheres, is b 
ible, verminproof and odoriess. in 
those closed glass cells, which con- 
tain still air, lies the secret of the 
material's long life insulating effici- 


ency. 





IN THIS CORE WALL, PC Foamglas 


come on integral part of the wall, 


other destructive elements. Therefore, 
when properly installed, PC Foamglas 
retains its original insulating efficiency. 
Consequent savings of maintenance, re- 
pairs and replacement costs make PC 
Foamglas a truly economical insulation. 

Take a new look at your insulating 
needs. Get complete information on PC 
Foamglas and see how it can help you 


improve plant operations and reduce 


plant costs. Send for our new free book, 
32 pages of text and job photographs, 
new charts and specifications, new con- 
struction details and instructions. Just 
mail the convenient coupon for a sample 
of the material and your free copy. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. G-90, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation, 
a sample of PC Foamglas and y 
rREK new book on the use of PC 
Foamelas Insulation for Industrial, 
Commercial and Public Buildings. 





When you insulate with toamoras... the insulation lasts / 











\ \K\ 
EVERYBODY 
USES 
ADHESIVES 


Whether you build battleships or bind 
books, it’s almost a cinch that you use 
adhesives in your business. Whatever 
your needs, Fuller is ready to supply 
you—10 lbs. or a train load. And 
Fuller has a special knack (and repu- 
tation) for meeting unusual require- 
ments, solving problems. Call on Fuller! 


Fuller 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 


H. 8. Fuller Co. St. Pav! 2, Minn. 
Kansas City 6 Cincinnati 2 Atlanta Chicage 47 San Francisce 3 
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nation last December of President 
Laurence F. Whittemore. In Septem- 
ber, 1948, Dumaine appointed his long- 
time friend, Whittemore, to handle the 
“reorganization” job. But, Whittemore 
says, be soon found he couldn’t agree 
with Dumainc policies. When Whitte- 
more found that he was ne bypassed 
in many matters, he promptly quit—to 
head one of the area’s biggest paper 
outfits, the Brown Co. 

Country Store—Dumaine is said to 
claim that a railroad is the same basi- 
cally as a country store, that you can 
run the New Haven along country store 
lines. Officials now out in the cold 
agree with Dumaine part way: They 
admit that neither railroad nor store 
can keep on paying out more moncy 
than is taken in without going busted. 
But there the similarity ends, they say, 
for a railroad is a service organization 
of a guite different stamp. 

The group claims that the road has 

lately been losing much available traffic. 
It blames this alleged loss primarily on 
what it calls Dumaine’s pinch-penny 
country store economies. One extreme 
example: Coin machines have been re- 
moved from the Ladies’ rooms on 
trains; it costs too much to collect the 
nickels deposited in them. 
e Bad Effects—Results of the econo- 
mies, the group says, include: inade- 
quate passenger and freight services; 
serious undermanning of ticket offices; 
deterioration of dining car service; and 
alienation of the affections of many 
trafic managers—a serious matter, since 
much freight moves on the basis of 
personal friendships. 

Sharp cuts in New Haven contribu- 
tions ,to civic, industrial, and _ resort 
groups are said to have offended many 
important on-line interests. And Du- 
maine’s stoppage of all advertising is 
having a scrious cumulative effect. 

Many nonrailroad New Englanders 
will agree with all these charges. Du- 
maine’s fiscal Gperations over the past 
half century are reported to have 
brought him many millions, but they 
have probably carned him more enemies 
than friends. Rightly or wrongly, he’s 
long been known as primarily a “balance 
sheet man,”’ more interested in the 
money a business can make than any- 
thing else. 

e Rebuttal—Dumaine’s friends say this 
description definitely does not fit him. 
They say it was tailored by those jealous 
of his many startling successes, by those 
he has outsmarted over the years. In 
detail, the friends say that Dumaine has 
been much maligned in the famous 
Amoskeag Mills failure; that his former 
long ownership of Waltham Watch 
Co. didn’t mortally weaken that com- 
pany, but really greatly strengthened 
it; that much hostility to him in Boston 
financial circles is duc to his having 
come up the hard way, and not being 


a Groton-Harvard “proper Bostonian.” 
e Agreement—Enemy and friend agree 
that Dumaine is a peppery, shrewd, old 
money-making codger who habitually 
snaps petulantly at those he is talking 
to (enemies say he never does talk to 
you, all he does is give orders); that he 
has never played second fiddle in any 
of his many coups; and that where he 
sits is always the head of the table. 

e Too Big a Bite?—Despite his past 
successes, there are some who think 
Dumaine has now bitten off more than 
he can chew. For one thing, the state 
of his health is not good. For another, 
in recent decades, the New Haven has 
become a very tough line to operate 
profitably. 

At first glance, you might wonder 
how that could be so. The New 
Haven’s 1,800-miles of track serve a 
close-knit rich industrial area that can 
boast of some 15,000 manufacturers 
making well over 200 different products, 
11 cities each with over 100,000 people 
and some 10% of the nation’s entire 
population. 

Actually, the area just doesn’t have 

the stuff that fattens railroads. It origi- 
nates no steel, ore, coal, brick, bulk 
grain, or lumber traffic. Neither does 
it serve much as a “‘bridge line”’ carrier; 
instead, most of its haulage originates 
and terminates on its own line. 
e Short Hauls—The distances between 
its consuming markets and producing 
areas are unusually short. That makes 
it more vulnerable than most carriers to 
truck competition. And it makes, also, 
for complicated, expensive operations, 
particularly at terminals. 

Passenger service—never much of a 
money-maker for railroads—accounts for 
a far bigger share of all New Haven 
revenues than of other major carriers. 
Normally about two-thirds of its total 
train miles are chalked up in passenger 
service. And to make matters worse, 
about half the passenger load is com- 
prised of low-fare commuters. 

Thanks to the splendid rehabilitation 
job done on the property while it was 
in bankruptcy from 1935 to 1947 and 
the drastic revamping of its capital 
structure before it was returned to its 
owners, the New Haven is in better 
shape to cope with its special problems 
than ever before. Thus far, however, 
the carrier, which recently , still had 
some $425-million of assets, has only 
performed in a lackadaisical fashion. 

Last year, it earned only some $5.20 
on its 5% preferred shares, only 7¢ 
on the common. This year’s showing, 
unless things improve, isn’t likely to be 
a great deal better. And no dividends 
have yet been paid on the new pre- 
ferred stock. 

e Firm Control—Even if a majority of 
all stockholders of the New Haven (it 
has 391,000 shares of preferred, 1,074,- 
000 of common. stock outstanding) 
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as this call 
necessary? 


Some ‘Moral Insurance” here might have avoided a serious accident 


Ww 





Workmen’s compensation is a fine thing—but it can’t replace a mangled arm. 


Safety laws prevent many accidents—but they can’t cover every hazard of 


an individual plant. 


Accident prevention which goes beyond the law is an unwritten responsi- 
bility of every employer. It is his “Moral Insurance” for his employees 





welfare. 


The premiums for “Moral Insurance” are not high. They do not have to 
be paid for in fancy safety gadgets. Their cost is simply the institution of 
common sense safety regulations covering all local hazards—enforced by 
employee committees with the full support of management. 


Yes—“plant safety” is a mutual job. 


DON’T FORGET—THE LIFE YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN 


Published in the public interest by: 
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‘Short circuiting your costs 


of electricity. 


It’s a long reach from electricity’s 
sources in coal, oil, and water power 
to your bathroom socket .. . 

but we’ve helped cut out a lot of 
the cost. 

Modern Worthington machinery 
—like steam condensers, feedwater 
deaerators, turbine generators, 
Diesel and gas engines, water treat- 
ing equipment and pumps—help 
produce the power at lowest cost. 
Other Worthington machines— 


used in manufacturing electrical 
equipment and constructing dis- 
tribution systems—help to bring 
you power at lowest cost. 

Such is the range of machinery 
bearing the familiar Worthington 
“wings” trade mark that you can 
expect to see it wherever living 
standards are high and living costs 
are low. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 





wanted to oust Dumaine, they couldn’t 
do it as long as the group he represents 
stands behind him. 

The Dumaine group controls the 
system through ownership of a majority 
of its preferred. And under provisions 
of the road’s 1947 reorganization, that 
class of stock enjoys the right—until 
July 1, 1952—to elect 11 of its 16 direc- 
tors. 

Thus far, that group hasn’t appeared 

much worried over the complete ab- 
sence of dividends. That’s not surpris- 
ing; they are Sach to have paid an 
average price of $22 for their shares, 
and last week saw the latter selling on 
the Big Board at a price as high as 
$37.50 (thanks in part, at least, to the 
$12.50 of back dividends accrued on 
each share). 
@ Successor?—Who’s available for the 
presidency-chairman job should any- 
thing suddenly happen to Dumaine? 
This presents no mystery, according to 
some of the former officials. They say 
it has been evident for some time that 
F. C. (“Buck”) Dumaine, Jr. is being 
—— for that job, although he has 
ad little real railroad experience. He’s 
now a director and a member of the 
board’s seven-man executive committee. 
Due to the state of his father’s health 
recently, he has been actively serving 
as the chief liaison between the elder 
Dumaine and road officials. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Emil Schram will resign his $100,000- 
a-year post as president of the N.Y. 
Stock Exchange when its board of 
governors mects Sept. 14. His contract 
would have expired at the end of 1951. 
He’s been president since 1941. 

® 


Sell-leaseback deals have tapered off. 
Life insurance companies bought only 
$56-million worth of commercial and 
industrial rental properties in the first 
half of 1950. They bought $73-million 
in the first half of 1949, $78-million in 
the second half. 

e 
State taxes totaled $9-billion in fiscal 
1950, the Census Bureau says. That’s 
a 7% jump over fiscal 1949. Sources: 
sales 19%, gasoline 17%, income 15%, 
liquor and cigarettes 10%. 

° 
Fire losses in the U.S. were up 6.8% 
in July over a year ago, according to 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Total losses so far this year are 
$420-million, up 5.4% from last year. 

e 


American Airlines will pay its first com- 
mon dividend since 1945 on Sept. 15. 
Stockholders will get 25¢ a share. 
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Take a tip from 


the people who run Railroads 


OU can date a renaissance in railroad equip- 

ment from the time when the first stainless 
steel streamliners appeared in the 1930's. In stain- 
less steel, railroad management found a material 
that introduced a whole new set of values . . . so 
strong that it permits lightweight construction 
which saves large amounts in fuel costs ... so 
corrosion-resistant and everlasting that cleaning, 
maintenance and depreciation costs are cut to 
the bone. 

The public is benefitted with faster, safer, more 
comfortable and modern travel accommodations; 
the roads benefit because stainless steel saves on 
expenses and increases profits. Today you'll find 
Allegheny Metal used not only for entire trains, 
but in dining-car kitchens, sleeping-car equip- 
ment, refrigerator cars, and tank cars for the 
transportation of milk, chemicals, etc. 


wand 3149 


Rail equipment is only one of the vital uses for 
stainless steel in general industry and the na- 
tional defense. In the past decade, we have spent 
many millions to increase the supply of Allegheny 
Metal and other alloy products, and are in the 
process of spending millions more. @ In the na- 
tional interest, let us help you to use stainless 
steel most efficiently, and make the available 


supply go farther. 


eo ee ete 

Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal {E: 
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Comparison 
proves true value. 
Before you make a move, 
check the advantages offered 
in Savannah . . . willing labor ff 
-.. abundant, cheap soft water... 
competitive transportation... 
reasonable taxes and a coopera- 
tive community. 
let us supply you the data for 
@ point by point comparison of 
Savannah's advantages. Complete, 
confidential engineering service 
no cost... no obligation... no 
commitment. 
Savannah is different . . 
<an prove it! 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
’ OF SAVANNAH, INC, 
> \) DEPT. E — P.O. BOX 3 
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You advertise in 
BUSINESS WEEK 


when you want to influence 
management men 


SINCE THE WAR, high and rising commodity prices have meant trouble for the stock 
market. With goods prices climbing fast, the question is .. . 


Will History Repeat Itself? 


It’s not the way the textbooks tell it, but price inflation can 
be bad for stock prices. The market isn’t worrying about it yet, but 
history suggests there may be trouble ahead. 


There’s a new threat to the bull 
market: the inflation of commodity 
prices. 

Contrary to traditional notions, com- 
modity inflation is often bad medicine 
for bulls. Never since the war has the 
stock market risen for very long when 
commodity prices were also going up 
(chart, above). 

And this weck, commodity prices 
seemed headed for new highs. The 
Australian wool auctions opened 40% 
above 1949 levels. Wheat, cotton, and 
other commodities were climbing, tov. 

So far, this hasn’t affected the rally 
that followed the first Korean shock. 
Wall Strect doesn’t scem to be worry- 
ing much about the effects of com- 
modity inflation on stock _ prices. 
Most analysts take the conventional 
view that inflation will be a bullish 
influence. 

e Threat—But if the rise in commodi- 
ties goes much further, you may see 
some dips in the stock averages. A look 
at the postwar form sheet shows the 


market has done very well only when 
commodity prices were fairly stable. 

During both of the major postwar 

bull markets, commodity prices were on 
a fairly even keel. When commodity 
prices started to climb in 1946, the 
stock market fell overboard. _And the 
baby bull market of 1948 stopped dead 
in its tracks when commodity prices 
rose to record levels. 
e By the Book—It doesn’t read this 
way in the textbooks. Common stocks 
are supposed to be a hedge against in- 
flation. ‘They represent ownership of 
things; and in an inflation, things get 
more valuable while moncy _ gets 
cheaper. 

The catch is that dividends, not 
book value, are what determine stock 
prices over the long run. And inflation 
can be bad for dividends. Some corpo- 
rations get worried about rising re- 
placement costs and cut down the per- 
centage of earnings they pay out in 
dividends. 


Also—inflation usually is accompanied 
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by higher taxes. Taxes always hurt eam- AUTOMATIC 
ings and dividends. 
Even when the dividend dollar does [° | ; * ACCELERATION 


get to the stockholder, it’s going to be 


subject to higher personal income taxes. 


And even after that, it isn’t going to | simieennewuen’ in “snoHD « STEERING COLUMN 


buy him as many groceries as it does ; ns Se 
4 Ratio—Result is that in eet} ; ‘3 * DIRECTIONAL CONTROLS 
times of commodity inflation it takes 


higher corporate earings to interest i oe , 
) py sl Stocks ie days sell at f « DEAD- MAN” SAFETY 
much lower price-eamings ratios than , 
they did before the postwar commodity * CONTROLS 
inflation got started. 
For instance, back in 1945, du Pont 


sold between 25 and 31 times earnings; ‘i ” 
today, it sells around 14 times esti- an o NO KICK: BACK 
mated 1950 earnings. Aluminum Co. 1 5 \) 

of America, a “war baby,” sells at about f * STEERING 
nine times estimated 1950 earnings; it 


was selling between 13 and 22 time: 
cimings = 1945. Basically, - ctor Ge ae STEERING AXLE 
Pree. gealenss ps z | ASSEMBLY MOUNTING 


of —— jumped about one-third 
Scare Buying Dies Out _ © HYDRAULIC BRAKES | 
in Tax-Exempt Meshat xX } © ROLLED STEEL UPRIGHTS 


Investors are no longer scrambling 
wildly to add tax-exempt issues to their 
portfolios. A few wecks ago, a wave of 
scare buying buoyed the municipal 
bond market (BW —Aug.5'50,p76). 
Now the wave has leveled off—a lot 
sooner than many dealers thought it 
would. 

e “For Sale’’ Signs Out—This drop in 
buying interest has been most notice- ' : : : 
able in the size of the so-called Blue ss i 
List. ‘This lists the tax-exempts which 3000-ib. CAPACITY 
investment houses and banks want to 
sell. And the bonds now on that “for 

sale” list add up to almost $150-million. o - INCH fn 
In late July, the total was only a little Jucrneased Speed, * PENTER RATING 


over $80-million. 
Compared with the trade’s $200 Capacity 

million inventory of late June, the cur git : 

rent float position doesn’t seem par- “ ” 

ticularly pment a aly it and WManeuuenability e lil LO STACK 

looks like a heavy load to carry during 

such uncertain times as these. Also, * UPRIGHTS OPTIONAL 

many dealers—taking advantage of the 

light pre-Labor Day new-offcring cal CLARK 

agit been “——' most of ‘Ss volte of 4 RK ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 

their time trying to ‘cut their inven- 

tories. <i BEST me) 4.4 TRUCKS 

© Prices Steady—So far, however, these BUY AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 

things have not affected the market’s ie ae S. 

price structure. Prices rose so fast while 

the scramble for tax-exempts was under For complete 

way that the Dow-Jones municipal bond information concerning 

vield average early this week stood at this important 

a 1.93% level. Before President Tru advancement Please send: () Elec-Carleader Literature () Mevie Digest (©) 

man touched off that buying flurry with in the science of sie 

his warning to prepare for higher cor- modern low-cost nail 


porate and individual taxes, the index matertal-handiing, cree 
fill in and City 
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YOUR GOODS 
DELIVERED 


gasTesT- BY- 


peTween 


san raancece and \s. all 


[tos anoms 


fastest te all inter mediate points 


Eastbound freight or west- 
bound —you save days of ship- 
ping time... get unequalled 
advantages of security, de- 
pendability, and economy via 
P-l-E. Shippers agree —it's P+I-E! 
We also please the consignees! 





SEN. TAFT is still labor's target, but its guns are shifting to . . . 


More Pay, Less Politics Now 


Post-Korea boost in living costs turns unions to drive for 
higher pay, reduces their all-out plans for electioneering i this 
fall. It's bad news for Truman, good news for Taft. 


There haven’t been any meetings. 

No new orders have come down. But 
organized labor's 1950 strategy is 
changing nevertheless. It’s the direct 
consequence of events like the Chrys- 
ler wage increase (page 19) which are 
certain to make this a big bargaining 
year. 
e All-Out Effort—Until the Korean 
war began to stoke up the cost of liv 
ing, the general assumption was that 
collective bargaining would need little 
attention until after the November 
election. ‘The unions’ top brass, their 
energy, and their resources were car- 
marked for political activity. This was 
the campaign that was going to bring 
an all-out labor effort. 

But now the unions’ interest has 
been diverted—back to the economic 
front. ‘The sharp rise in the cost of 
living (page 76) has made union mem- 
bership more wage conscious than at 
anv time since 1946 
e Like 1946—1946 was also an election 
vear. Labor's energies then went into 
a wage drive. It produced a_ record 
number of strikes. Public anxiety over 


whether the unions were going too far 
—plus union preoccupation with eco- 
nomic gains to the virtual exclusion of 
political work—were responsible for 
election of the Congress which passed 
the Taft-Hartley act. In labor’s book, 
that was the unfriendlicst Congress 
since the turn of the century. 

e Less Resistance—The unions, won’t 
sacrifice political work to the extent 
they did in 1946. The situation today 
is vastly different. Their present wage 
drive is not encountering the resistance 
it did in 1946. Besides, both the 
AFL and CIO political arms are al- 
ready operating with considerable mo- 
mentum. 

Yct the elaborate plans for un- 
paralleled vote-getting aren't going to 
materialize. Union leadership is too 
busv again doing its traditional job. 
The pay envelope, not the ballot box, 
is the current focus. 

This is bad news for the Truman- 
Fair Deal forces, good news for Sen. 
Taft and others high in labor’s black 
book. Left to itself to take care of 
political activities, local labor leadership 
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Dictation is EASIER 


AUDOGRAPH 


dictation 


costs 
with AUDOGRAPH 


less! 


@ Stop 7 for anybody or anything. . . pick 


serves best... 
up the microphone and talk, while ideas are fresh 


ith 
... While you're in a mood for getting things done! 


i 7] 
push-button With AUpoGRAPH dictation, action is in- 


stantaneous! No jockeying to “ready” your 
° | machine for dictation ... no arms to lift... 
convenience . no “positioning” of the recording stylus... 
i no belt-stretching ...no cylinders to break 
(with resulting frayed tempers). In short: no 
nonsense or preparatory abracadabra whatso- 
Every business...SMALL and LARGE ever! Just push the control lever and dictate! 
...can save money, time... increase | For a quick release from the tedious and time- 
ines . wasting part of your work... for performance 
individual and office output every that cuts correspondence time in half, get the full 
day of the year! ° facts on AupocraPH today! The coupon will bring 
you the compicte story... without obligation, 
of course. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company— 
established 189]—originators of the Telephone 

Pay Station. 


AUOOGRAPH = 


) THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 














AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory — 
under “Dictating Machines."’ Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
afbliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries, 


TRADE MARK AUDOGRAPH REG US PAT OFF 








NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Qn famous old bearing (built to be forgotten)—pro- 
genitor of 159,000,000 rugged, dependable children—is 


still hale and hearty after more than 20 years of the hardest 


kind of work... original lubricant still in good shape, seals 


tight, no adjustment necessary. 


— 


The 159 million offspring of this venerable bearing are 


moving in the best of circles—guietly, smoothly, 


efficiently —without re-lubrication! 


Read how mechanisms of all types have been 


freed from bearing maintenance care and ex- 


pense by these lubricated-for-life ball bearings. 


Ask for Booklet ‘‘Sealed.”’ 


Makers of 

the famous 
New Departure 
Safety Brake 
for Bicycles 


One of many types of 

modern self-sealed 

bearings, lubricated- 
for-lifel 


eRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





is quite certain to make mistakes. 
e Union Boner—A typical mistake is 
illustrated by the booth at the steel 
union’s picnic near Canton, Ohio (pic- 
ture, page 72). Picnickers were urged 
to spend a dime for three throws of a 
baseball at Taft’s effigy. The dimes 
went to finance anti-Taft political 
work. The reaction to these tactics 
was violent and hostile. Philip Murray 
was reported disturbed by oak gauche- 
rie. The local consensus: Taft was 
actually helped by the exhibit. 

@ Issues Dwarfed—All this docs not 
mean that the unions will not be an 
important influence in November's 
voting. They will. But not nearly as 
important as it seemed they would be 
three months ago. The events in Korea, 
which make them emphasize wages 
again, also dwarf the issues they will 
seek to play up in the coming cam- 
paign. The electorate, so large a part 
of which is labor and its families, has 
other things on its mind. 

Labor questions will,’ of necessity, 
take a secondary place in the elections 
this year. That fact—and the necessity 
for the unions’ dividing their atten- 
tion between the economic and _ po- 
litical front—diminishes the political 
strength of organized labor for 1950. 


LOVE’S LABOR LAW 


An employer can bar Dan Cupid 
from the company premises—but his au- 
thority stops there. The Pennsylvania 
Unemployment Compensation Board 
of Review decided last week that an 
employer has no right to restrict em- 
ployee-romancing before and after 
office hours. 

J. C. Murphy Co., of Mount Joy, 
Pa., has a longstanding rule which bars 
men and women cmployees from as- 
sociating socially at any time—before. 
during, or after work hours. According 
to the company, a male employee vio- 
lated this rule; he made and kept an 
after-work date with a woman _ co- 
worker. The company fired him. 

Pennsylvania laws on unemployment 
compensation bar benefits to anyone 
fired for “wilful misconduct.” ‘This in- 
cludes breaking company work rules. 
So when the former employee applied 
for jobless benefits, Murphy Co. op- 
posed his application. (Were it granted, 
the company would lose eredits under 
an experience-rating tax plan.) 

The review board heard the com- 
pany’s argument—but it wasn’t sympa- 
thetic. It rules that an employee should 
be considered guilty of “wilful mis- 
conduct” only for a violation of rules 
on company time and company prem- 
ises. It held that employee-dating at 
other times and places is none of the 
emplover’s business. So it granted full 
jobless-pay benefits to the discharged 
man. 
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Here’s a Fire Department in a Glass House 


,\ | 4, A fuse plug with PYREX brand glass The fuse manufacturer obtains other benefits, too. 
~ body stands ready to stop electrical Close control of quality fits in with fast, steady 

(ret —~ fires before they can start. That is why assembly-line production. A single drop of solder 

P \ they are in such demand today. economically locks the assembled fuse. And the 
ee The heat resistance of the PYREX high-quality glass body comes at a low price. 
brand glass readily stands the high temperature of If you have a little idea, let Corning engineers 
the intense arc produced when the fuse blows and help you make it big. They will be glad to discuss it 
the fire hazard is further reduced by the special with you. Just check the form below for the prop- 
design which cools the hot gases. A clear glass lens erties of glass in which you are interested or write us 
magnifies the tiny link—makes it easy to read the about your problems. 
rating or tell which fuse blew. The glass body 


carries an assuring mark of quality, the PYREX 


trademark. These are all features the consumer 
wants and buys. 


e 
Corning Glass Works 
Check these qualities of Corning’s glasses. Bulletin 1 
al Street, Cor 
IZ-1 shows how they can help you. Write now. 95 Crystal 5 » Corning, New York 
(1) Durability [[] Non-retentive Surface 
[_] Heat Indifference [] Controlled Transparency Tee eee ane ele TITLE. 
(] Electrical Stability (J Optical Precision COMPANY____ 
[] Chemical inertness () Hermetic Enclosure es 
(] Permanent Finish El Cte... Ct... 


Please send information about the qualities checked to — 
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The Strike Picture 





















































The Labor Market 
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Balance Sheet 


Rise in living costs is putting 
pressure on wages and could 
result in an unexpected increase 
in strikes. 


Korea has had a heavy impact on the 

labor market. To bring this home, 
BUSINESS WEEK extends into July two 
of the charts in its regular second- 
quarter roundup. Thus factory hourly 
earnings and the cost of living are car- 
ried beyond the April-June period 
through another month (white bars on 
charts). This brings out: this key fact: 
Soaring living costs are creating pres- 
sure for wage boosts. 
¢ Inflation—Lengthening of the factory 
work week is another important devel- 
opment. Overtime wages are fattening 
pay envelopes. And this added cash 
in workers’ pockets helps to build up 
inflation. 
e Strikes—The second quarter’s high 
level of new strikes may not be the 
year’s peak, as it usually is. Normally, 
strikes taper off seasonally after midyear. 
But now, labor disputes are likely to 
tise with the pressure for higher wages. 
e Employment—Factory employment is 
shooting almost straight up. Hourly 
wages are up; weekly wages still more 
so because of overtime pay. On top of 
that, the nation’s over-all payroll is 
zooming because of ite bh employ- 
ment. 

Fast-rising employment has already 
created labor shortages in a spotty way 
Later on, these will become even more 
pressing. 

What is notable is that the whole 
labor front is in process of change. 
Quits, absenteeism, labor hoarding are 
once again matters of great concern. 
Labor, industry, and government are 
now watching the statistics with a new 
interest. 


© 


RELATIONSHIP of hourly wages and the 
cost of living on a prewar base. 
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is the Public Reaction To 
Gunnison. CHAMPION. Homes! 


Home-owners are CHAMPION 
salesmen! According to a home-owner 
survey, a grect percentage of prospective 
CHAMPION buyers have been ‘sold’ on the 

new Low-cost Quality home by satisfied 
CHAMPION owners! 


owners are praising the Liv- 
ability of their homes . . . solid, quality con- 
struction . . . beautiful, modern design . . . 
low, mass-market price . . . eligible for FHA 

and VA financing! 


Profit Features: Quick, easy 
erection (under roof in one day) ® Rapid 
turnover * 3 sizes, 30 designs, 6 basic colors 
. . . ideal for large developments * High 

standards of quality * Greater market... 
greater Profit * Eye-appeal . . . BUY-appeal! 


WHEREVER THERE’S 


“4 
BETTER LIVING.....-. ig VAT) faoCsl Cr hy TILED 


« 


*™ 











BIG TANNERY COOLS REMARKABLE 


STORAGE WITH ip REFRIGERATION 


W D. Byron & Sons of Maryland have operated a tannery at Williamsport since 1897 
The hide storage room, measuring 96 by 46 ft., is now air conditioned by a special Frick sys- 


Two Frick Ammonia Compreners at the Byron Tannery, 


Williamsport, Md. 


tem of the central-station type. Tempera- 
ren between 3! and 33 degrees F., and 
relative humidities of 85 to 90 per cent, are 
constantly maintained. (In a room that cold, 
such a high moisture content is most un- 
usual.) Shrinkage losses are thus prevented, 
and the 600 tons of hides are kept in first- 
class condition. H. G Burrill & Associates, 
Baltimore, consulting engineers. 

Frick air conditioning, refrigerating, ice- 
making or quick-freezing systems can likely 
increase profits in YOUR business. Let us 
submit estimates: write, wire, phone or visit 


{Abe Bolders of Power Farming and Somaill Mochivery 

















REPETITION. Bendix doesn’t mind 
how often they tell people to buy 
their product! The average person 
sees this GOA panel not once, but 
over and over again! Repetition 
like this is a sure way to make 
your customers remember . . . bring 


1925) Silver Anniversary Year 1950 


them in to buy. General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, 515 S. 
Loomis St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


leading cities 
and towns 





Struggle at GE 


ClO official predicts a strike 
at GE plants. IUE is already call- 
ing quick walkouts “to temper 
its members for action.” 


A strike against General Electric 
Co. “must take place” in order to ob- 
tain a satisfactory wage contract, in 
the opinion of the CIO Intemational 
Union of Electrical Workers. 

James B. Carey, administrative direc- 
tor of IUE-CIO, predicts a “bitter 
struggle” at GE—cither in the form of 
a complete strike or work stoppages at 
individual plants—in a report to the 
CIO executive board. 
¢ To Temper Members—Carcy admit- 
ted that his union had some respon- 
sibility for stoppages that have hit GE 
plants recently. He said the union’s 
GE conference board, which met 
i 16, had “instituted a program of 
strike votes, educational meetings, and 
work stoppages in order to temper our 
membership for whatever action may 
be necessary.” 

A GE “defense fund’ has been 
started with $225,000 the union got 
from the company in dues checkoffs; 
this money had been held in escrow 
by the company pending determination 
of the CIO’s jurisdictional fight with 
the ClO-expelled United Electrical 
Workers. Additional contributions are 
being solicited from other unions. 

e Stoppages—Since the Aug. 16 GE 
conference board session, IUE-CIO 
members: 

e Refused to work overtime at 
GE’s home laundry division at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

engaged in two “demonstra- 
tion” stoppages in GE plants at Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

e Pulled a short walkout in the jet 
aircraft division at GE River Works at 
Lynn, Mass. 

e@ Took a favorable strike vote at 

GE’s Electronics Park plant at Syra- 
cuse. 
e Down Payment—Last June, GE put 
a 3% wage increase into effect and 
offered a pension plan with a minimum 
$125 monthly benefit and other con- 
cessions. IUE-CIO labeled the wage 
increase a “down payment,” insisting 
on at least 10¢ an hour more. IUE- 
CIO claims to have obtained an aver- 
age 113¢ “package” increase in con- 
tracts already signed in the electrical 
sindustry. 

IUE-CIO was certified last June as 
bargaining agent for 54,000 employees 
in 49 GF, plants formerly represented 
by the UE. Bargaining is complicated 
by the fact that the UF still speaks 
for 37,000 employees in 40 plants, in- 
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Price LEApErRS 


Any way you look at it, Chevrolet’s your best truck investment. The plain and 


simple truth is that Chevrolet trucks rate first in all-round savings. And your 
savings only begin with Chevrolet's low initial price. Chevrolet's operating cost 
is right at rock bottom, too. Then Chevrolet trucks are traditionally famous for 
low maintenance costs. They're really rugged . . . built to stay on the job day 
after day, year after year. Now add extra high trade-in value to all this and you 
get the best buy in the business . . . Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Paytoap Leaperns §Pérrormance Leapers 


For low operating costs per ton mile, smart buyers 
choose Chevrolet trucks. Designed to cut running 
and repair costs, their solid, rugged construction 
Jets you deliver the goods with real reductions in 
operating expense 


The most powerful Chevrolet trucks ever built! 
Your choice of two great Valve-in-Head engines 
gives you high pulling power over a wide range 
of usable road speeds—high acceleration to cut 
down total trip time. 


AIIM SS 


/ CHEVROLET 


ADVANCE-DESIGN 
TRUCKS 


Poputarrry Leavers 


Chevrolet trucks have led in demand and sales for 
the last eight consecutive truck production years 

- are far ahead again this year according to 
current registration figures. Here's convincing proof 
of greater owner satisfaction. 








Republic Conveyor 
Belts Last Longer 


@ They’re nearly four years old, and 
each of the Republic Conveyor Belts shown above has 
carried more than ten million long tons of “Wet Rock” 
for the International Mineral & Chemical Corporation's 
Peace Valley Phosphate Mine in Florida. 

“Wet Rock” is a plastic phosphate material which 
might quickly penetrate the covers and destroy ordinary 
conveyor belts. But, Republic's “Super Excelo” Conveyor 
Belts move on unharmed—working day and night, seven 
days a week! 

Thick, extremely oil-recistant Republic Reprene 
covers provide almost armor-plate protection against 
chemical destruction, while special, soft-woven duck 
plies supply more than enough internal strength to 
safely carry the load up a 15° incline. 


Mr. D. H. Handley Mgr. 
Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Lakeland, Florida 


These Conveyor Belts were furnished through Republic’s Distributor in Lakeland, 


Florida, the Mine & Mill Supply Company . . 
applications. 


. experts in industrial rubber goods 


Like all Republic Distributors—located from coast to coast—these men stand 
ready to serve your needs best with rubber products that assure greater returns for 
your investment. Consult your nearby Republic Distributor today, or write direct 


for information concerning your particular requirements. 


Remember, Republic has been the specialist in the industrial rubber goods field 


for more than 49 years. 


pioneels in the use of COLD RUBBEp 


INDUSTRIAL 


Sy, 


RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


cluding 15,000 at the Schenectady 
main plant. 

Much the same split situation pre 
vails at Westinghouse, with whom both 
unions also are bargaining. 

Through IVE-CIO, the CIO claims 
to have recovered 281,000 of the 
400,000 members who were in the UE 
when it was expelled from the CIO last 
November. 





LABOR BRIEFS 








Job security for one year is the notable 
feature of the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun strike settlement. Under 
the two-year contract. management of 
the newspaper can make no discharges 
or layoffs for 12 months. 


A sparse union audience at a meeting 
of Bendix South Bend workers voted 
down a contract negotiated for them 
by the United Auto Workers (CIO). 
Later, a secret ballot of employces as 
they left the plant approved the con- 
tract 2-to-1. 

6 
New York’s FEPC law is facing its first 
challenge in the courts. An association 
of employment agencies is trying to 
enjoin the state FEPC from making it 
abide by nondiscrimination regulations. 

e 


The threat of trouble over the dismissal 
of some Oak Ridge construction workers 
seems to have died down. The men were 
fired on the insistence of AFL elec- 
trical workers. 

e + 
Three ex-CIO unions, now independent 
and all labeled as Communist dom- 
inated, will probably merge soon. They 
are the Food & Tobacco Workers, the 
United Office & Professional Workers, 
and the Distributive Workers Union. 

e 


Anti-Communist blasts didn’t stop the 

Distributive Workers’ Union from win- 

ning elections in seven Philadelphia 

specialty shops. It topped the AFL’s 

Retail Clerks in polls of 350 employees. 
e 


Ford’s first questionable cases under its 
1949 pension contract with CIO have 
been settled amicably. A joint union- 
company board handled 26 cases with- 
out trouble. 





The Pictures—Cover painting by 
Don Peircey, Acme—24 (top It), 
85; Harris & Ewing—24 (top rt); 
Robert Isear—22, 23; Wide World 
—64; Dick Wolters—58. 
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Put this Remarkable Instrument 
to work! 


The most talked about new 
service offered by any supplier 
of Industrial Lubricants. 


"In less than two hours 
after installation, this 
instrument showed us how 
to increase our produc-— 
tion by 18%." 

—Plant Superintendent 


Hundreds of industrial firms including 
leading steel, locomotive, truck, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, tool instrument manu- 
facturers and others have profited by 
this unique industrial service. A dem- 
onstration of this service is available to 
you without charge or obligation. Con- 
tact the office nearest you, or write for 
free booklet at right. 

A complete line of quality lubricants 
for industry: 


e Heavy Duty Motor Oils 
e Chillo Cutting Oils 

e Trojan Greases 

e Cisco Compounds 


e D-C Diesel Engine Oils The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas ana- 


e Plant Machinery Oils lyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and continu- 
ously how much fuel is wasted by needlessly 
\ d heating excess air .. . and how co correct this 
petroteum products ; loss. Send coupon today for more information. 


e Plus two hundred other 


C iT] F Ss Cities SERVICE O1L COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 670 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new booklet 
entitled Combustion Control for Industry.” 


Name 


Company 


——-—-———-——-~~_J 


SERVICE QUALITY PETROLEUM 


PRODUCTS 











Your business can improve its score 


HEN THE LEAD is so over- 

whelming year after year for 
plant location in the Erie Area, 
you know there must be something 
behind it all. 
The fact is, these six states account for 
over 45°% of all manufacturing in the 
United States—with the other figures 
equally good. 


Latest figures show that the Erie Area 
accounted for 34°% of the popula- 
tion, over 40° of the national income 
and about |'4 of the country’s retail 


The six states of the Erie Area account 
for 43.5% of all expenditures for new 
plants and equipment in the United States* 


trade. That’s why the Erie Area 
continues to lead in plant location 
—industries go where the most is! 


The area is served by the safe, depend- 
able Erie Railroad that connects with 
other railroads and with New York 
Harbor for export business. 


Our experienced personnel will be 
glad to help you in your search for a 
plant location in the Erie Area—the 
six states where the score for success 
is always high! 


Source: Census of Manufacturers, 1947 Report MC100-8 


SERVING THE HEART OF 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 








Here’s how to get 
action! 


Send a list of your requirements 
and preferred location to Mr. A 
B. Johnson, Vice President, Room 
502, Midland Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. All information will be 
held in the strictest confidence. 








Mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 
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Look for fireworks when the United Nations General Assembly meets 


Sept. 15. 

It’s possible that Moscow will send Foreign Minister Vishinsky to handle 
the show. If he comes, he’s sure to have some surprises for the West. 

For example, he might try to get U. N. backing for nonintervention in 
“civil wars’ such as Korea and Indo-China. 

Vishinsky’s aim would be to stymie the U.S. in Asia. He wouldn't get 
a majority in the Assembly, of course. But he might split the U. S. and India 
on this point. 





e 
Germany, rather than Asia, probably will have top billing at the 
Foreign Ministers meeting in New York, Sept. 12. 
Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman may even decide that it’s time to offer 
a peace treaty to West Germany. 








No doubt the three foreign ministers would prefer to let the peace treaty 
wait a while yet. But developments in East Germany are setting the pace. 

Elections come in the Soviet zone Oct. 12. And there's sure to be a 
big Communist propaganda push in West Germany both before and after 
the poll (BW-Aug.19’50,p91). 

Red agents already are getting many West Germans to sign up for 
their phony peace movement. 








a 

An early peace treaty may be needed for another reason—to clear the 
way for German rearmament. 

It's hard to see how West German forces can be fitted into the Atlantic 
Pact unless the Bonn government gets full sovereignty. 

* 

In Germany itself, official opinion—both allied and German—is crystal- 
lizing on the defense problem. 

Until recently, it looked as if the first step would be a federal police 
force big enough to match the East German police-army. 

Now it’s realized there are two flaws in such a plan: 

(1) A police force strong enough to match East Germany's would be 
in effect a national German army. That’s something the French still can’t 
stomach. 

(2) Such a force might give the West Germans a false sense of security, 
when actually it wouldn’t be much use if the Russians attacked. 

& 
A solution for Germany's defense problem now shapes up this way: 
The new German police force will be relatively small. Its job will be 

















internal security. 

Allied occupation forces will be boosted, perhaps by training U. S., 
British, and French divisions in Germany instead of at home. 

Integration of Atlantic Pact forces and arms production will be pushed. 
A German army could then be formed without French opposition. For it 


would be part of an international army. 
a 


There’s some talk in Washington about merging all U.S. aid to Europe. 

One idea is to drop ECA entirely, put civilian as well as military aid on 
a lend-lease basis. Another is to make ECA the top boss of everything. 

ECA officials in Europe will put up a stiff fight to keep the Marshall 
Plan going. Here is their argument: Dropping ECA would be a psychological 
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blunder, ECA’s work for European recovery and integration still is an impor- 
tant lever in winning European support. 
What’s more, only ECA has the experience and prestige to handle 


American aid wisely. 
e 


Western European economists no longer worry about the dollar gap. 

They think the problem ina year or so will be what Western Europe can 
do with its dollar surpluses. 

Here’s their reasoning: Most of the West’s war production will be 
centered in the U. S. during the first phase of rearmament. That will boost 
U. S. demand for both foreign raw materials and consumer goods. 

e 

Once Western Europe’s own war production gets rolling, competition 
for raw materials will get really tough. 

So European economists expect to see a series of commodity agreements 
among the Atlantic states—for wool, rubber, tin, etc. 

Eventually, there would have to be Atlantic allocation boards to channel 


raw materials to the most essential spots. 
» 


Britain’s Labor government will clamp down on machinery shipments 














to Russia. It would be politically dangerous for Labor to do anything else, 


now that Winston Churchill has aired the question. 

What's involved is machinery ordered by the Russians two years ago. 
The contracts were placed under an Anglo-Soviet trade deal. 

Soon after the deal wus signed, the British complained that the Russians 
weren't buying as much stuff as they had promised to. But now that the 
orders ‘have reached delivery stage, the whole world picture has changed. 
Russia was due to get machine tools, mobile power units, radio equipment, 
earth-moving machinery, railway equipment. 

“ 


General MacArthur's views on Formosa aren’‘t so far out of line with 
Truman-Acheson thinking as the headlines would lead you to believe. 








Truman already had decided that Formosa should be kept out of Com- 
munist hands one way or another. 

But neither Acheson nor Truman like MacArthur's blunt, saber-rattling 
statements. They want to settle Formosa’s future through the United Nations. 
We need allies in the Far East, and on the Formosan question, we have none at 


present. 
e 


But there’s more to MacArthur's feud with Washington than bluntness 
vs. diplomacy. The real problem is whether Europe or Asia should come first 
in our defense strategy. 

All through World War Il, MacArthur chafed at a policy that put 
Europe ahead of Asia. He feels the same way now. 

The State Dept. argues that Europe must come first again. Hence, we 


can’t commit ourselves deeply in the Far East without on-the-spot support. 
e 


There’s growing opposition in Washington to pushing past the 38th 
parallel—when our offensive gets started in Korea. 

Reason: The odds now are that we would find Chinese Communist— 
if not Russian troops—facing us there. (It’s possible, of course, that Chinese 
Communist forces will move into Korea before then, to bolster the North 


Korean armies in the South.) 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on'the Sept. 2, 1950, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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PRICE OF WAR: A GI stands a lonely guard in ruined Waegwan. 


What is the Price of Peace? 


The U.S. has carried the major burden of the fighting and 
will pay most of the cost of rehabilitating Korea, but we may have to 
step aside and let the U.N. run the occupation. 


BUSINESS WIEK’s correspondent in Ko- 
tea here analyzes the economic and po- 
litical problems the U.S. will face there 
after the fighting—as they appear to an 
observer on the spot. 


TAEGU, KOREA-A U.S. military 
victory in Korea seems a sure thing 
now—barring direct intervention in the 
war by Communist China or Russia. 
The victory will be won the hard way, 
the way wars usually have to be won. 

But you can’t be in Korea today and 
feel equally sure that we will win the 
peace, once the war is over. Making 
peace in the battle-scarred peninsula 
may prove an even tougher political test 
for the U.S. than fighting the war. It’s 
certain to involve decisions by Wash- 
ington that will be politically unpopu- 
lar with the American people. 

e Second in Peace—The big problem is 
this: Will the U.S. be willing to turn 
over to the United Nations the job of 
making the decisions and operating the 
controls in ‘postwar’ Korea? Diplo- 
matic observers here, American as well 
as non-American, believe the U.S. 
must do this if there is to be an inde 
pendent Korea with a popularly sup- 
ported government. This would mean 
that, even though Americans do almost 
all the fighting and pay most of the 
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cost of rehabilitation, the U.S. would 
have to accept a subordinate role in 
future Korean affairs. 

There are two reasons for believing 

that this is the only way to bring peace 
to Korea. One is the distrust of Amer- 
ican motives felt in all Asian countries, 
even among anti-Communists. The 
other is the bad blood between Ameri- 
cans and the Korean people. 
e Another Foreign Soldier—In Korea 
itself, there are signs that the U.S. 
would face an almost impossible task 
if it took on alone the job of peace- 
making. Even the South Koreans have 
little love for Americans. ‘They resented 
the American occupation that started 
in 1945 after the defeat of Japan. The 
occupation didn’t seem like liberation, 
especially when the U.S. occupiers first 
used Japanese and, later, Korean col- 
laborators to govern and police the 
country. 

You see few signs of any improve 
ment in U.S.-Korean relations today. 
South Koreans and American GI's 
make poor comrades-in-arms. Not one 
Korean in 10 seems to understand that 
Americans are shedding their blood on 
Korean soil for Korean independence. 
To most of them, the American GI is 
just another foreign soldier. This feel- 
ing worsens when American sentries 


shoot South Korean civilians, some of 
them innocent—there’s no telling when 
a civilian may be a guerilla and it’s bet- 
ter to be safe than sorry. 

e “Gooks”—And to the GI, Korea is 
the filthiest spot on earth. The land 
stinks. The people are ungrateful, lazy, 
and treacherous—‘‘gooks,” for short. 

Friction between Americans and 

South Koreans exists at all levels and 
has for some time. It is known that 
just before the invasion many high- 
placed Koreans were preparing to make 
a deal with the North ted govern- 
ment to unite the country, The aim 
was to get rid of the Americans and of 
Syngman Rhee, president of the South 
Korean government. Many South 
Koreans are serving in the North 
Korean Army, and not all of them have 
been conscripted; many volunteered to 
drive out the “meigook (American) in- 
vaders.”’ 
@ Welcome Word—These are the ex- 
tremes, it’s true. But it would be un- 
wise to underrate the anti-American 
feeling in Korea. What the Korean peo- 
ple would like most to hear would be 
an American declaration tuming over 
decisions on the future of the country 
to the U.N. 

Such a declaration would go down 
well all over Asia—cxcept among the 
Communists. The memory of Western 
imperialism still is strong in Asia, even 
stronger than suspicion of Russian in- 
tentions. Then there’s the desire of 
the non-Communist Asian nations, par- 
ticularly India, to play a bigger role in 
deciding the affairs of Asia. 

Asians today, non-Communists as 
well as Communists, are puzzled over 
American _ objectives. Most politically 
conscious Asians sce us this way: The 
U.S. claims to be the friend of the 
Asian people and to be the champion 
of their right to national independence. 
But in practice, the U.S. seems to in- 
sist that everything in Asia must be cast 
in the American image. = 

Further, it seems that the American 
image already exists in the shape of 
Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Bao Dai (the French-sponsored head 
of the anti-Communist regime in Indo- 
China). But these same leaders appear 
to many Asians, probably a majority, to 
be less democratic and less interested in 
Asia’s welfare than are Asia’s Com- 
munist leaders. 

Until this view of American policy 

can be changed and Asia’s faith in 
America revived, chances are we will 
continue to lose ground politically in 
Asia, regardless of the military weight 
we bring to bear. 
e U.N. Solution—Nceutral observers here 
believe that a U.N. solution that would 
go down well in Korea and among non- 
Communist Asians generally would in- 
clude such points as these: 

Korean Unity. The division of the 
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country into a Russian-controlled area 
in the North and an American-con- 
trolled area in the South has created 
most of Korea’s troubles. Every Korean 
wants a one-piece Korea. Economically, 
the country needs to be welded, and 
tehabilitation of war damage will make 
unity even more urgent. 

U.N. Protection. The U.N. could 
provide protection and guidance for 
Korea by setting up a three-power con- 
dominium from which both the U.S. 
and Russia would be excluded. Peace 
and independence seem impossible any 
other way. The U.S. is fighting to pre- 
vent Soviet control. Russia, on the 
other hand, won't accept a Korean 
peace that openly aligns the country 
with the U.S. A_ three-power con- 
dominium would guarantee the terri- 
torial integrity of Korea. 

U.N. Base. Military installations 
would be allowed for the U.N.’s three- 
power police force but not for the U.S. 
or any other single power. Otherwise, 
Russia and Communist China could 
charge that Korea was a threat to the 
security of Siberia and Manchuria. 

Political Housecleaning. Once __re- 
habilitation was well under way, the 
people of Korea would be given a 
chance to clect a new unified govern- 
ment, with elections under U.N. super- 
vision. The people would have an 
opportunity to reject the present leaders 
in both South and North Korea. 

Free Economy. Korea’s economy 

needs to develop freely with as few re- 
strictions as possible on its trade re- 
lations with other countries. The larg- 
est trade would naturally be with Japan. 
But if Moscow called a halt to its ag- 
gressions in Asia, then Korea might be 
allowed to trade freely with both Russia 
and Communist China. 
e Hurdle—But there are two big hurdles 
that have to be jumped before any such 
settlement can be made: First, will 
Russia accept defeat in Korea? Second, 
will the U.S. be willing to accept its 
secondary role in this kind of. settle- 
ment of Korca’s future? It’s a lot to 
expect of Amcricans after the military 
role they have played. 


Mexican Refinery Opens 


The Mexican government has ofh- 
cially opened its spanking new $30- 
million Salamanca oil refinery. 

The refinery is located 200-mi. north 
of Mexico City, has a capacity of 30,- 


000 bbl. daily. It’s the second in a 
scrics of three that Mexico's oil monop- 
oly—-PEMEX-—is_ building in central 
Mexico to handle growing industrial 
demand. 

More than 400 U.S. concerns sup- 
plied $15.5-million worth of equip- 
ment and materials for the project. 
Cleveland’s Arthur G. McKee & Co. 
supervised the construction. 


Far East Arsenal 


Japan hopes to get U.S. 
war contracts as new industries 
emphasize production of high- 
quality goods. 


Will Japan become a U.S. arsenal 
in the Far East? Americans and Japa- 
nese alike are wondering about using 
Japanese industrial muscle to supple- 
ment U.S. war production. 

So far, there’s no official Washington 


.stand on the matter; none is likely 


until a Japanese peace treaty is signed. 
But the Japanese are sure U.S. war 
contracts will be forthcoming. 

They point to the increasing use of 
Japanese facilities to supply Gen. Mac- 
Arthur's occupation needs, including 
strictly military items. The U.S. Army 
has already taken over many shops and 
plants: others are operating full time 
on a contract basis. Looking ahead, 
Japan’s Ministry of International ‘Trade 
& Industry has completed a survey of 
possible war production facilities, lined 
up priority schedules. 

The Japanese want the world to know 
that they're concentrating on quality 
goods. Prewar competition for world 
markets meant stressing cheap products; 
the “Made in Japan” label got a bad 
name. But Japanese say that today’s 
need for dollars has made businessmen 
think in terms of goods that won't be 
classified as “junk” in the U.S. 

The optical goods industry is a fair 
example. Germany turned over lots of 
worth-while patents to its Axis partner 
during the war. As a result, Japanese 
binocular and scientific instrument 
makers are shooting for the high stand- 
ards of German outfits like Zciss and 
Leitz. 

The rubber industry is being mod- 
ernized, too. Nippon Rubber Co. has 
equipped twa of its plants to turn out 
any standard U.S. tire. And Japan’s 
clectronic industry is working hard on 
radio tubes, etc., hopes to have the 
U.S. supply some of the essential mate- 
rials that will bring them up to par 
with U.S. products. 

Japan’s textile mills could furnish 
much of the clothing needed by U.S. 
armies. ‘Thanks to nylon’s increasing 
popularity, there’s a big surplus of silk 
that’s invaluable for parachutes. 

Japanese say that they can handle 
U.S. war contracts at little cost to U.S. 
taxpayers. Counterpart funds (the Japa- 
nese contribution to occupation costs) 
could pay for most of the facilitics and 
labor. But the Japanese know the job 
can’t be done without continued trans- 
fusions of U.S. aid--in the form of 
essential raw materials and food for 
Japan’s huge population. 
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@ Strangely different in appearance and far more 
efficient than the conventional pick and shovel it 
replaces in modern coal mining operations, is this 
“continuous miner”! 


Muscled with strong, tough alloy steel, the “continu- 
ous miner” untiringly cuts, conveys and loads coal 
in one smooth, fast sequence of operations—with a 
capacity of 2 tons of coal per minute! In comparison, 
ordinary mining methods of blasting, drilling, cut- 
ting and loading produce at best only about 15 tons 
per man-day. 

Here is another interesting comparison. In the case 
noted—where Republic Alloy Steel replaced ordinary 
steel in the cutter-bit teeth of this unique machine— 
the Republic Alloy Steel bits outlasted the ordinary 
bits six to seven times. That’s cost saving! 


Production and its partner, Profit, enter this picture, 
too. The “continuous miner” with Republic Alloy 
Steel bits operated safely at chain speeds up to 125 
rpm—more than 50% faster! Why? Because the 
Republic Alloy Steel bits did not bend when they 
hit hard spots in the coal formation. 


Perhaps there is a use of Republic Alloy Steel that 
will make your plant operation more profitable — 
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why not check into it? Send for the new book, 
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may point out an application of the right steel in the 
right place that you have overlooked. 

Write your signature and title or posi- 

tion on the coupon below—attach the cou- 
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to us. Your book will be sent promptly. 
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Thousands say “They save!” 


Many thousands of ‘Budgit’ electric hoists 
have been sold to hundreds of different in- 
dustries. From all come the stories of sav- 
ings. “Budgits’ give from some to many 
minutes more production every working 
hour—certainly enough to pay for them- 
selves quickly. From then on the money 
they earn is plain profit. Furthermore, 
workers like them. When the fear of rup- 
ture, sprains or overtiredness does not 
trouble workers, they naturally devote all 
their energy to more (and happier) pro- 
duction at less cost to you. No installation 
cost! Hang up, plug in and use! Trifling 
current consumption. Ask our nearest Dis- 
tributor to prove the savings by demon- 
strating the ‘Budgit’ on your work. 


Made in sizes to lift 250, 500, 1000, 2000 and 4000 
lbs. Prices start as $119. Weue for Bulletin No. 391. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
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FINLAND 


Helsinki 


RED BORDERED BALTIC: Scandinavians feel fresh threat from the East. 


Can Russia Close the Baltic? 


Kremlin blasts Norway and Denmark, labeling them war- 
mongers because of Atlantic Pact ties, seeks to keep Finland and 


heavily armed Sweden neutral. 


The Russians never fail to remind 
the Scandinavians that “Big Brother is 
Watching You.” Right now, they are 
training their propaganda guns on the 
Danes. 

Denmark is a warmonger, say the 
Russians. It toadies to the Anglo- 
American imperialists; it turns itself 
into an army, navy, and air base for the 
Atlantic Pact; its navy and merchant 
flect are coveted by the other war- 
mongers. Last week’s blast: The Danes 
are fortifying their Baltic island of 
Bornholm 
e Touchy Sea—Since Korea, the Sovicts 
have become more and more touchy 
about the Baltic—not that thev weren't 
touchy enough last spring when a U.S. 
reconnaissance plane flew too close to 
the U.S.S.R.’s Baltic installations. Den 
mark, Norway, and Sweden have backed 
the U.N. resolution on Korea, coming 
forward with an offer of help in the 
form of medical units and ships; Den 
mark and Norway have promised to 


boost their defenses as part of the 
Atlantic Pact; so the Russians have 
increased the pressure. 

‘The Russians want to make the 
Baltic their private lake. And they’re 
trying to wheedle the Scandinavians 
into helping. Trial balloon magazine 
articles are constantly appearing, argu- 
ing pointedly that now's the time for 
the Baltic powers to get together and 
bar all non-Baltic warships from enter- 
ing the sca. The Scandinavians, natu- 
rally, won't hear of it. The fact that the 
Baltic is still an open sea has been 
heavily underscored by the repeated 
visits of naval vessels from Britain and 
from other Pact nations throughout the 
entire) summer. 

e Power Moves—Actually, the status of 
the Baltic has never been determined 
by legaiitics—but by power politics. And 
that’s the game the Russians are plav- 
ing. Soviet naval vessels bully Danish 
and Swedish fishing boats so often 
that the Swedes have dispatched motor 
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torpedo boats to convoy the fishermen, 
and Soviet ships continue to carry out 
minor maneuvers with great flourish in 
the Gulf of Bothnia. Moscow is rais- 
ing tremendous fuss and feathers over 
a Soviet salvage operation just off Born- 
holm—way out of proportion to the 
value of the vessel involved. 

An object of particular interest right 
now is The Sound, the key Baltic gate- 
way between Denmark and Sweden. 
The Russians would give their eye teeth 
to see it closed off. To emphasize their 
point, the Russians sent a destroyer 
towing a heavy-laden freighter to call at 
various Swedish ports along The Sound, 
coaling at each one. The Swedes coun- 
tered with a large-scale naval junket 
down The Sound to Copenhagen. 

e Vital But Awkward—It’s clear that 
Scandinavia presents an awkward prob- 
lem for the Kremlin. 

It can’t leave Scandinavia out of any 
plans to overrun Western Europe. The 
Baltic approaches and the Norwegian 
coast are strategically essential: In the 
hands of the West, they would threaten 
the Russian flank: air bases in Norway 
would provide fighter cover for Allied 
bombers heading for the heart of Rus- 
sia. On the other hand, Russian radar 
in Norway would give two hours extra 
warning of an attack. 

But Scandinavian distances are big, 
and communications are poor. The 
northern land route to Norway runs 
through rough country for war; the 
Finnish campaign showed how small 
determined forces could stall a superior 
attacker. Neither are the Russians too 
happy about the prospects of an am- 
phibious attack across the Baltic: It’s 
a broad, mean piece of water, and the 
Russians aren’t noted for their seaman- 


ship. 

e : Curtain—Another Krem- 
lin worry: The West knows entirely too 
much about what's going on along its 
Baltic shores. At Memel, Kaliningrad, 
Stettin, and other ports, shipyards are 
working overtime on submarines, on 
reconditioning German ships to serve 
as troop transports, and on_ building 
motor torpedo boats and cruisers. Forti- 
fications, radar nets, rocket ranges are 
in the works, too. 

e The Defense—Just what could the 
Soviets look forward to in the North if 
they launched a war in Europe? Here’s 
a quick rundown on Scandinavian 
defenses: 

Denmark is practically unarmed. 
Since the war, 100,000 men have had 
universal military training, but with 
ancient weapons. The Home Guard of 
about 30,000, however, is equipped 
with good Swedish arms. There’s an 
embryo air force, plus light naval craft. 

The Danes are buckling down to in- 
crease defense. They plan a 350-million 
kroner ($50-million) boost in military 
spending. This will put defense outlays 
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» «in $1'4 Million Cheese Plant at the Tillamook 
County Creamery Association, at Tillamook, Oregon. 


In this modern cheese plant, constant 
temperatures of 32° to 34° must be 
maintained for 30-day storage periods 
prior to curing the cheese. uring the 
curing time, temperatures (which are 
dependent on the length of the cure) also 
must kept constant to assure uni- 
form quality and flavor of the product. 

Naturally enough, BAKER equip- 
ment was selected to perform this im- 
portant task in the largest plant of this 
type in the Northwest. 


BAKER Distributors comprise a nation- 
wide group of seasoned refrigeration 
engineers. The one nearest you is 
aware of local conditions and require- 


ments and is well qualified to plan, 
install and service the system best 
suited to your needs. Let us put you 
in touch with him. 


BAKER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION 
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at 3.6% of the national income; pre- 
Korea, it was only 1.9%. The Russians 
are bothered that the Danes are show- 
ing signs of abandoning their traditional 
attitude that Denmark can’t be de- 
fended. The Danes no longer stare 
_seancengnw at their open German 

ontier; they’ve suddenly waked up to 
the fact that they have 500 small islands 
to fight back from. 
 Veterans—Norway is slightly better 
off. Many Norwegians had wartime 
training with the Allies, the Germans 
left useful quantities of artillery. 
There’s a eal air force flying British 
Vampires and Mosquitoes—about 100 
planes in all. Home Guard forces num- 
ber 90,000; and Norwegians say 50,000 
more could be mobilized in a hurry. 
Norway’s plans for total war include 
holding their air bases and Atlantic 
ports to receive western aid. 

The Norwegian answer to Korea was 

an extra 250-million kroner ($35-mil- 
lion) for the military. Norwegians point 
out that it’s a healthy sum for a nation 
of only three-million persons—nearly 
5% of the national income. 
e 300,000 Men—Sweden has the second 
most powerful army in Western Europe 
(France is first). It can put a modern 
force of 300,000 into the ficld in three 
or four days, provided communications 
aren't hopelessly disrupted. And there 
are another 300,000 in reserve. The air 
force has 500 first-line fighter planes— 
too few to beat off an attack single- 
handed, but enough to raise plenty of 
havoc for a while. About 200 are jets 
of British and Swedish make. 

The Swedish navy isn’t far behind 
Russia’s Baltic flect. Swedes pooh-pooh 
reports that Russia has 200 submarines 
in the Baltic, say the numbez is closer 
to 100. As for surface craft, Swedes 
figure that, though outnumbered, thcir 
destroyers and cruisers have the edge 
on Russia’s by dint of heavier firepower 
and keener naval knowhow. 
eNo Coordination—There are basic 
weaknesses in Scandinavian defense. 
Most important is the lack of coordina- 
tion of the three countries’ armed 
forces. Sweden’s doctrinaire neutrality 
prevents the Socialist government from 
starting military discussions with the 
Danes and Norwegians. Just last week, 
Swedish foreign minister Unden said 
that if the Korean affair developed into 
a major war between East and West, 
Sweden would maintain its policy of 
armed neutrality. But many experts 
figure that might be hard to do, since 
Norway and Denmark, as Pact mem- 
bers, would be sure to be involved at 
the first gun. 

There are signs that the neutrality 
line is weakening in Sweden. Impor- 
tant segments of the press point out 
that Sweden, by virtue of its U.N. 
membership, is morally committed to 
defense of the free world. And Swedes 
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are rankling under the bullying of 
Russia. 
e Neutrality—Actually, it’s in Russia's 
interest to keep the Swedes neutral. 
Soviet “soft” treatment of Finland sug- 
gests that the Kremlin wants to neutral- 
ize as much of the Baltic as possible. 
The recent Soviet-Finnish trade treaty 
seemed aimed at encouraging neutral 
élements in Swedish business circles 
who are busy filling Russian orders. 
Another problem that affects all 
Scandinavia: the presence of home- 
grown Communists in the armies, and 
in many important industrial plants. 
Northern Sweden, with its sparse popu- 
lation and key hydroelectric stations, is 
articularly vulnerable to sabotage. 
Many observers feel that the Scandi- 
navians haven’t been firm enough in 
quashing the Communists. 
e Production—Another puzzler: Where 
to get the productive capacity and labor 
to turn out armaments? There’s no 
slack whatever in the Scandinavian 
cconomies—all three countries are pro- 
ducing up to their ears. ‘Two of them, 
Denmark and Norway, have large dol- 
lar deficits and are nursing their econ- 
omies along as gently as_ possible. 
Denmark and Norway can count on 
Atlantic Pact arms aid, though. Swedes, 
on the other hand, will have to do it 
all by themselves. 
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Europeans are growing their own: U.S. 
farm exports were less than farm im- 
ports in fiscal 1950 for the first time in 
eight years. Big reason for the drop: 
a 47% slump in wheat purchases by 
foreigners. 


Thirsty Australians will be guzzling 
Canada Dry ginger ale, soda water, Spur 
cola before long. Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc., is going ahead with a 544- 
million subsidiary in Australia; the first 
bottling works, to turn out 6,000 cases 
daily, will be operating next year. 

a 
Foreign investment in Canada has hit 
a record high—over $8-billion. U.S 
businessmen are in for close to $6- 
billion. 

e 
Czech Communists have finally gotten 
around to abolishing collective bargain- 
ing. In its place: “A State catalogue of 
work and wages.” Everybody from 
ministers to miners has his wages fixed 
(BW—Mar.25’50,p1 33). 

e 
British Trade Promotion Center opens 
next week in New York. It will brief 
U.S. businessmen who want to set up 
plants in Britain, tell exporters how to 
sell in the British market. 
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THE TREND 


The Business of Politics 


Talk is running more and more to the coming con- 
gressional elections this fall. Across the country, voters 
will choose 435 congressmen, 36 senators, 33 governors, 
and hundreds of lesser officials. 

Who will do the choosing? 

Out in Denver, Edward A. Sampson, president of 
the Colorado Trade Executives Institute, wondered. He 
has been worried about how seriously businessmen take 
their civic duties as voters and political workers. 

With the aid of his institute members, he question- 
naired businessmen in Colorado. His inquiry produced 
2,314 replies. 

The results were appalling, to say the least. 

@ Of the 2,314 businessmen responding, $59—over 
one-third—had failed to register and so could not vote. 

© Of the 1.455 who registered, 513, or 41°, were 
unaffiliated with any party and so could take no part 
in party caucuses for selection of candidates. 

© Only 942 of the respondents were both registered 
and affliated. ‘Iheir party choice showed 540 Republi- 
cans and 402 Democrats. 

e Of the 15 trade groups represented among the 
respondents, all but two—coal operators and manufac- 
turers—showed a majority both unregistered and unaffhili- 
ated: 

76% Physicians 58% 
Electrical Dealers 57% 


Grocers 57% 
Auto Dealers 54% 
Druggists 53% 
Retail Merchants 53% 
Coal Opcrators 49% 
Manufacturers 44% 


Contractors 
Service Station 
Operators: 74% 
Electrical Contractors 65% 
Petroleum Jobbers 63% 
Motor Carriers 60% 
Master Plumbers 60% 
Lumber Dealers 58% 


In commenting on these findings, Sampson cited the 
fact that organized labor in Denver has almost 80°% 
of its members registered and affiliated. And he added 
that nearly every old-age pensioner is registered, affiliated, 
and active. 


Registration Campaign 

Sampson and his trade executives’ group, with the aid 
of the State Chamber of Commerce, decided to do some 
thing about it. 

The idea is simple but sound. It is to get all business 
men to register and affiliate, to take part in precinct 
caucuses where the grass-roots work is done, to offer 
themselves as delegates to county and state conventions, 
to become candidates for public office. 

(1) Sampson sent out a sales letter to impress on 
each businessman that “the public business is vour 


business—why not tend to it,” that this is one job no 
businessman can delegate or Iet go by default. 

(2) A “how-to-do” letter followed, explaining the 
mechanics of party operation in full detail, plus infor- 


mation on how to register. 
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(3) An additional letter told each member of all the 
participating groups of the time and place of party 
precinct caucuses, gave information on all party precinct 
officials, plus a list of all registered and affiliated group- 
members in the precinct who presumably would give 
neophytes a helping hand. 

How is the Denver project doing? 

It is too soon to know, but Sampson reports that 
registration and affiliation among members of these 
groups is showing a healthy uptrend. 

BUSINESS WEEK applauds this grass-roots kind of edu- 
cation in the responsibilities of citizenship. It com- 
mends the project to other business groups and its mes- 
sage to every businessman and every citizen. 


Systems So Perfect... 


Profits are rearing their ugly head in Socialist Britain. 

The London Economist reports that the Nottingham- 
shire miners’ secretary has accused the National Coal 
Board of making too much profit. 

At the mineworkers’ annual conference, the secretary, 
Herbert Booth, told his fellow workers that, if the union 
leaders had permitted mine owners such profits in pre- 
nationalization days, the miners “would have hanged 
every leader there was.” 

It is true that the National Coal Board, which operates 
the nationalized mines, is making a good profit on Not- 
tinghamshire coal; it is the most profitable of the coal- 
ficlds in Britain. As such, it is being called on to help 
keep some of the poorer pits in business. That they 
should have to help carry some of the less efficient mines 
apparently doesn’t appeal much to the Nottinghamshire 
diggers. 

The workers of England who make up the backbone 
of the Labor Party are only beginning to learn a basic 
truth: There is no kind of society or government that 
lays heavier demands on the individual citizen than 
socialism. Under socialism, there is neither the incentive 
of reward that free enterprise offers nor the stimulus 
of the whip that communism relies on. Self-control, 
hard work, self-sacrifice by the one for the many—these 
are indispensable (in the citizens of a society), if socialism 
is to function at all. 

This, however, was not the message of the Labor 
Party prior to the 1945 elections in Britain. The talk 
then was of a Utopia of less work and more pay, of a 
new society from which the frictions and conflicts of the 
old would be purged. The magic was to be wrought by 
replacing private capitalism by state capitalism. It was 
all to be done as simply as that. 

The coal miners of Nottinghamshire seem to resent the 
fact that it is not easy to build 

“. . . systems so perfect 
That no one will need to be good.” 
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Michel de Montaigne on being a citizen of the world 


i never mutiny so much against France, that | am not perfectly friends with Paris... . 
| love her tenderly, even to her warts and blemishes. ... But because it is, in truth, my own humour, and peradventure 
not without some excess, | look upon all men as my compatriots, and embrace a Polander as a Frenchman, 


preferring the universal and common tie to all national tics whatever. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


FOR NEW IDEAS! 


a 
B. P. Goodrich Chemical Company does not manufacture 


Another example of Geon’s versatility 


errata new has been 


added to the fine qualities of 


film made from Geon polyvinyl ma- 


terials. Notice the rich surface of 


this film pictured here, with its soft 
lights and shadows—added beauty 
to the decorative value of vinyl film. 

The difference is an embossing 
process which adds a new beauty to 
draperies and other articles made 
from this recent development. It is 
available in printed patterns as well 


as solid colors. 


This new beauty is now added to 
the other qualities of film made 
from Geon—its fine “drape”, its 
easy washability, its long wear and, 
of course, its high resistance to 
flame, acids and grease. 

Geon is so versatile that it is found 
in a great range of products rang- 
ing from durable floors and rain- 
coats to this new embossed film. 
If Geon sets you thinking, let us 
hear from you and we will work 


with you to try and turn your ideas 


this film. We supply the raw materials only. 


into a saleable product. We make 
no finished products — supply raw 
materials only. For further informa- 
tion, write Dept. A-9, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: 


Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





